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PART I1].—Continued. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOW DUDLEY YIELDED. 


A FEW hours later, the same evening, Ruth was walking up 
and dovn in he, sitting-room, trying to hush the baby off to 
sleep, when a hurried knock came at the door. Putting the 
little one into her cradle, she went to open it. Frank Hilton 
stood there, panting like a man who is in breathless haste. His 
face was very pale, and something in his expression startled 
Ruth. 

“ What is the matter, Mr. Hilton ?” she asked anxiously. 

“ There has been an accident. Dr. Carnegie——” 

He stopped. Ruth gripped his arm. 

“ Tell me—tell me quickly ?” 

“There was a fight down in Blue Lion Court—and he has 
been, I fear, seriously injured.” 

“ He is not a 

She could not finish the sentence, but her eyes spoke for her. 

“No, no,” said Hilton, hastily, “not so bad as that. We 
hardly know, yet, to what extent he is injured; but he is 
conscious now, and—he has asked for you.” 

In a second Ruth drew herself together. 

“T will come. Wait for me one moment.” 
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Hilton marvelled when he saw the quiet self-possession with 
which she made her arrangements for the night, giving the baby 
into the charge of a kindly neighbour, and donning her bonnet 
and cloak with fingers that scarcely trembled. 

“Tam ready now. Where is he?” 

“At my lodgings. It was the nearest place.” 

They set out together, and, as they walked, Hilton gave her a 
brief account of the affair, as far as he had been able to gather 
it from the men. Ruth listened in absolute silence, only, as he 
described Carnegie’s gallant defence of the German, her lips 
parted, and a faint colour stole into her cheeks. 

They were soon at the mean little house where Hilton lodged. 
As the latter pushed open the door, he turned and looked 
hesitatingly at his companion. 

“You are used to these things, Miss Winter. But—I fear his 
appearance will be a shock to you.” 

Ruth looked at him with strange, unseeing eyes. 

“Tam not afraid. Let me go to him.” 

Then Hilton drew back, and let her pass into the room where 
her lover lay. 

She walked straight to the bed where the helpless figure was 
lying, his head swathed in bandages. The doctor was standing 
beside him, and one or two women were busied about the room ; 
but Ruth saw nothing but that one white face lying on the 
pillow. 

“Dudley,” she said, softly, kneeling down by the bed. 

The blue eyes slowly unclosed, and Dudley Carnegie looked 
at her with a gaze of perfect comprehension. 

“You have come, Ruth? I knew you would. You will not 
leave me again ?” 

“ Never again, Dudley.” 

She slipped into the chair beside him, and laid her hand on 
his. His eyes closed once more, and he seemed to sleep. 

And so she tock up her post at his bedside. And then began 
a weary time of nursing; days and nights, when the fever ran 
high, and he tossed in delirium, calling on her to come back to 
him, that he could not live without her. Or he would fancy 
they were once more in the wards at Kemperton together, or 
would mutter wildly of the night of the fire, imagining she was 
closed up in a burning room, and he could not get at her to set 
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her free. And then, when the fever was spent, came an even 
harder time, when, with clear brain and every sense keenly alert, 
he suffered agonies of pain, which even his iron will could not 
conceal from her. The worst passed at last, as such times do, 
leaving us to wonder how we lived through them. The pain 
grew less violent ; then left him almost entirely. Ruth tried 
desperately to believe he was growing. stronger. Yet—she 
knew. 

It must not be supposed that she had installed herself as 
his nurse and constant companion without any protest from her 
friends. Mrs. Barry, in her own home, freely expressed her dis- 
approval of such an irregular proceeding, and on one occasion 
when she was paying Ruth a visit, ventured to hint as much to 
her. 

“T do think, Ruth, you would have done better to let this 
young doctor, whoever he may be, go to the hospital, or else 
have some staid, elderly person to nurse him. It is not a 
suitable position for a girl like you. Why on earth do you 
do it?” 

Then Ruth turned on her, and it was long before Mrs. Barry 
forgot her look. 

“Because I should have been Dudley Carnegie’s wife, if— if 
things had been otherwise,” she said, her voice trembling with 
passion. “Do you think I would leave him to be nursed by 
strangers? Never speak to me of this again, Aunt Lilian.” 

She hurried away and locked herself in her own room. 
When she reappeared she had entirely regained her calmness, 
and never after did she make the slightest allusion to the 
incident. But Mrs. Barry went home puzzled and thoughtful. 

She would have been still more thoughtful, could she have 
heard the conversation that was then taking place between 
Hilton and Carnegie. Hilton was spending the afternoon with 
his friend, as he often did. The clergyman was as tender a 
nurse as Ruth herself; and to him, and him only, would she 
occasionally trust her patient, while she snatched a brief rest. 
He would sit and talk to Carnegie by the hour together, telling 
him all the news of the social world around them ; for he knew, 
perhaps better than anyone, how bitter it must be to his friend 
to lie there helplessly, day after day, his horizon bounded by 
four walls, while the great world throbbed and beat outside. It 
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is hard for those whose eager spirit would fain be in the thickest 
of the fray, to stand aside—and wait. 

The strike was over, Hilton told him. Matters had been 
arranged between Catford and his men; the Germans were 
gone, and the factory had resumed work in the old way. 

Indeed, it seemed as if in that last mad outburst in Blue Lion 
Court, the spirit of the men had exhausted itself, and they were 
cowed once more into submission. Hilton would fain have 
avoided the subject of that night, but Dud!ey would not be put 
off He asked eagerly if the German had been much hurt, and 
Frank was thankful to be able to say that his injuries were 
comparatively trifling. And then, more hesitatingly, he went 
on to speak of the workmen who had committed that mur- 
derous attack. 

“T have been besieged by them every day since, Carnegie, to 
know how you are getting on. At first, as you may suppose, I 
could not trust myself to speak to them. But I am sure that 
night’s work was the result of a frenzy which they have since 
bitterly regretted.” 

“Yes,” said Carnegie, quietly, “and for which we have to 
thank Catford and men of his kidney. Besides, Hilton, it was 
more than half my own fault. I tried to evoke in them ‘a 
divine discontent,’ but I must confess I did not realize that dis- 
content was going to land me—here.” 

On this particular afternoon Dudley seemed unusually 
quiet, and Frank began to wonder whether anything was 
wrong. 

“ Hilton,” said Dudley suddenly, breaking a long silence, “I 
want to speak to you about something.” 

“Go on then, I am listening,” replied Hilton with a smile. 

“It—it is about Ruth,” said Carnegie slowly. “You and she 
seem so much like brother and sister, that I feel I can speak to 
you freely. I think there is something troubling her, Hilton. 
Have you not noticed it ?” 

Hilton flushed. Then he drew his brows together in deep 
thought, while Carnegie watched him silently. ; 

“Yes,” he said at last. “I have noticed it. And—TI think I 
know the cause.” 

“ Tell me, old fellow, what is it ?” 
“T think, Carnegie, her position here tries her.” 
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“Yes,” said Dudley, half under his breath, “I suspected it. 
You think, then, she would be happier as my wife?” 

A shadow passed over Frank Hilton’s face as he answered 
quietly : 

“T think so. I may be mistaken, but I fancy that is her 
feeling.” 

Dudley Carnegie lay back on his pillows, a strange smile on 
his face. 

“Well, if she wishes to make this last sacrifice, so be it. I can 
stand out no longer, for—it is but a short time. Hilton,” he 
added, breaking off abruptly, “I have never told you what it was 
kept us apart all this time.” 

“No,” said Hilton gently. “ Will you tell me now?” 

And so Dudley told him the story, giving only the bare 
outlines of it, but somehow making his hearer realize the 
bitter tragedy of it all. Frank Hilton’s eyes grew wet as he 
listened, 

When the young doctor’s tale was ended, there was a moment’s 
silence. Then Hilton spoke: 

“God forbid that I or any man should judge you, Carnegie. 
You took the law in your own hands, and violated the sanctity 
of human life. I dare not say you were right, I will not say I 
condemn you.” 

“T used to think,” said Carnegie slowly, “that there was but 
one course open to me on that occasion ; but since I have been 
lying here things have looked somewhat different. You see now 
why Ruth could not be my wife?” 

“Yes,” said Hilton, “I see.” 

“But now—circumstances are altered. Hilton, I had it out 
with the doctor this morning, while she was in the other room. 
He gives me another month at the utmost.” 

Hilton uttered a startled exclamation. 

“What, did you not guess? I have known it for weeks past, 
old fellow. And—sometimes I think she knows it too.” 

Before Hilton could answer, the door opened and Ruth came 
in, bearing a tray with beef-tea. 

“ Back already?” said Dudley smiling. “I am sure you can- 
not have had much rest.” 

“Oh, yes, I have had a nice little sleep. And my aunt has 
been over to see me.” 
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She sat down by the bedside, while Hilton slipped noiselessly 
away. 

“Ruth,” said Dudley, looking her full in the face. “ Will you 
answer me a question ?” 

“It depends upon what the question is.” 

“You told me once, dear, you were willing to sacrifice every- 
thing to marry me. Are you still of the same mind? Do you 
still wish to be my wife?” 

Ruth’s head sank lower, and a wave of crimson surged into her 
cheeks. Fora few seconds she did not answer, and when she 
did her voice was almost inaudible. 

“Yes, Dudley, I do.” 

He stretched out his thin hand and caught hers. 

“Then, my darling, it shall be as you wish. For there is no 
longer the same reason against it.” 

She looked into his face with questioning, terrified eyes. 

“What do you mean, Dudley ?” 

“ Only—it is best you should know it—I spoke to the doctor 
to-day.” 

“Yes?” gasped Ruth. 

“He says, dear, it cannot be long now.” 

Ruth fell on her knees by the bedside, and buried her face in 


her shaking hands. He did not speak again, but he stroked the 
bowed head tenderly. And so Frank Hilton found them, when 
later on, he came softly back to the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AFTER LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER. 


AND so, in a few days’ time, a strange wedding took place in that 
narrow room, and these two, whom the storm and stress of life 
had kept apart so long, were united at last. Frank Hilton 
married them. It was the last sacrifice he was called upon to 
make for Ruth’s sake, and he went through it quietly and made 
no sign. Ruth was given away by her uncle ; and Mrs, Barry, 
Kathleen, and her husband were all present. It was Dudley’s 
wish that it should be so, and Ruth could not refuse him, though 
perhaps she shrank a little from the presence of any whom she 
felt were not perfectly sympathetic. Only Frank Hilton, she 
knew, truly understood.” 

“ Till death us do part!” Strange words to hear from the 
lips of a bride who knows that parting is nearer than she dares 
to think of ; from a bridegroom who even now feels its approach- 
ing shadow! 

It was over. The solemn words which made them one had 


been spoken, and Dudley Carnegie and Ruth Winter were man 
and wife. 


And then the others left them; and Ruth Carnegie sat down 
by her husband’s bedside to await the end. And Dudley knew, 
as he looked into her face, worn and weary with the anxiety of 
the past weeks, but with peace shining in the grey eyes, that he 
had done rightly, and secured the truest comfort for her during 
the trial which he knew could not be far off. 

They were strangely peaceful, almost happy, the days that 
followed. When, in the future, Ruth looked back upon them, it 
seemed to her that those few weeks left to them almost recom- 
pensed them for all that had gone before. Almost—not quite— 
for the dark shadow of the valley lay too near them both for 
perfect happiness. 

One day, about a fortnight after the wedding, Ruth came into 
the room with a slightly troubled look. 

“ Dudley,” she said hesitatingly, “there is a man who wants to 
see you.” 
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“Yes?” said Dudley, interrogatively. 

“JT don’t know whether I ought to let him in. It is that 
German, Siithler, you know.” 

Carnegie flushed slightly. 

“Yes, dearest, bring him in; I should like to see the fellow. I 
suppose he is all right again now ?” 

“Oh yes, #zs injuries were very trifling.” Ruth could not 
keep the touch of bitterness out of her tone. “He has been 
round here almost every day since he got about again, and now 
he is begging me to let him see you, if only for five minutes.” 

“Well! Iam quite strong enough to do so this afternoon. Go 
and fetch him, there’s a good girl.” 

Ruth went off obediently, and returned presently, ushering in 
the burly German. The latter wore an expression of deep 
anxiety, which sat almost ludicrously on his fat rubicund face; 
and entered the room on tip-toe, his painfully new boots creaking 
aggressively as he advanced to the bedside. 

But when he caught sight of Carnegie, he forgot his boots, 
forgot his precautions, forgot everything, and rushing forward, he 
threw himself on his knees beside his protector, seizing Dudley’s 
hand and covering it with kisses, while the tears streamed down 
his ruddy cheeks. 

“Get up, man,” said Dudley, in considerable disgust. “ What 
on earth are you making such an exhibition of yourself for ?” 

“Ach! it is because I see before me mine deleeverer, mine 
sauveur, he to whom the gratitude of mine overflowing heart——” 

“ My good fellow, please don’t?” interrupted Carnegie des- 
perately. “It is all very right and proper, I suppose, but if you 
don’t mind we'll take all that for granted. I only did what any 
man was bound to do, and I[ would rather hear no more about 
it. Ruth, would you give Mr. Siithler a chair? Now,” as the 
big German sat heavily down, “are you quite all right again ?” 

“But yes, mein herr, thanks to your heroism. Forgif me,” as 
Carnegie raised his hand warningly, “but I most speak one 
little moment to thank you in the name of mine wife and chil- 
dren for that which you haf to me done.” 

“ Ah! you have a wife and children ?” 

“T haf, mein herr. Three beautiful children, who are to me the 
apple of mine eye. And mine wife—ach so! we haf been twenty 
years married, and we haf never had one bad word together.” 
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“ And is your wife in England with you?” asked Ruth gently. 

“No, madame. It was too great journey for her. She loves 
not to travel, so she haf said to me—‘Go to England, mein 
lieber, and make there moch moneys, and when you are again 
returned, we will the little Franz to a—what you call him, 
madame ?—a carver in wood, apprentice. He haf great gift, haf 
the little one, and draws and cuts out the pigs and the horses all 
days long ; but we haf been too poor at present to make of him 
an artist, as he haf great wish to be.” 

The simple little history, so far removed from all they had 
been surrounded by recently, touched Ruth and Dudley strangely. 
They drew the man out to speak more of these things ; and he 
lingered, describing his little cottage on the edge of the Schwartz 
Wald, his pigs and goats, his daughter, Trudchen, who was be- 
trothed to a young farmer, his son Hans, who hoped soon to 
follow his father to England, and little Franz, the would-be 
artist. Evidently, the latter was the darling of his father’s heart, 
and he grew so eloquent over this theme, that the dusk of even- 
ing was creeping into the room before he rose to go. 

“Good-bye, mein herr,” he said brokenly, taking the hand 
Carnegie held out to him, as if he were afraid of crushing it. “I 
am desolated that I do not find you better. I fear you haf on 
mine account moch suffered.” 

“Hush! said Carnegie quickly, glancing at where Ruth sat 
by the window, trying to catch the last rays of fading light. 

Her head was bent over her needlework, and she made no 
‘sign. But Dudley knew that she heard. 

“Good-bye,” he said, looking straight into the man’s eyes. 
“ Do not trouble about me. Perhaps—perhaps it is best as it is.” 

The German did not understand him, but possibly his wife did. 

Siithler went creaking out, and Ruth accompanied him to the 
door. When she returned Dudley looked up with an odd little 
smile. 

“TI wonder,” he said, half-dreamily, “if it is a recompense? A 
life for a Jife, Ruth.” 

She made no answer, only she bent over him and kissed him 
passionately. Then she turned away, that he might not see her 
face. 

A few days later, as she was sitting working at the table, he 
called her to him. 
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“Put that away, and come and sit by me. _ I want to talk.” 

“Dear me,” said Ruth, laughing, as she obeyed. “What a 
thing it is to have a tyrannical husband! At this rate, I shall 
soon become one of the meekest and most self-sacrificing of 
mortals.” 

He flashed on her one of his enigmatical looks. 

“You learnt the lesson of self-sacrifice long ago, Ruth. It 
has taken me far longer to gain an inkling of it. But all I have 
learnt | trace to you, for it was you who gave me my first lesson 
that day at Kemperton.” 

“Ah, but, Dudley, I have often reproached myself for my 
action then. It seemed to me, when I heard of what happened 
afterwards, that it was somehow my fault, because I ought 
never to have gone away.” 

“No, Ruth, no. It may have been mistaken self-sacrifice. I 
cannot tell, but it was done from the best and purest motives, 
and therefore cannot be condemned. Heaven help us if we are 
to be judged for our mistakes as well as our sins.” 

He was silent for a minute, and Ruth did not speak. Some- 
how she fancied he had something more to tell her. 

“No,” said Dudley dreamily. “ No, it will be our motives, not 
our actions, that are judged. And so, perhaps, 1 shall not be 
dealt with hardly for that mistake.” 

“What mistake, Dudley? Do you mean 

“Yes,” said Carnegie, quietly. “I mean the death of that 
man at Kemperton. Ruth, I have been thinking a great deal 
about that lately, and I have come to see that I had no right toe 
act as I did. Do you remember, when I was first ill, the awful 
pain I used to have?” 

“Yes,” said Ruth. Did she remember? Could she ever 
forget ? 

“Well! I think it was that first set me on the right track. I 
used to lie here, when one paroxysm had just left me, and I 
knew another was just coming on, and wonder whether, if any- 
one had offered me a speedy way out of the world, and I had 
not you to think of, I would have taken it. But I decided it 
would be a cowardly way of shuffling off one’s responsibilities. 
And then it suddenly dawned upon me that if I had thought of 
that before, I could never have helped that poor fellow out of 
the way. Somehow, when you get near dying yourself, you 
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realise that it is a tremendous thing, and that it is rather pre- 
sumptuous of anyone to attempt to play Providence to you. I 
don’t know, dear, if I have made you understand what I mean?” 

“Yes,” said Ruth, softly, “I understand, and I am thankful, 
Dudley.” 

And so the last cloud between them was lifted. 

The end came soon after. One Sunday morning when the 
air was soft and spring-like, and sweet with the music of bells 
ringing for early service, Carnegie found the answer to life’s 
problem. Just before he died, he looked up into his wife’s face, 
as she bent over him. 

“Tt will all—come right—some day, Ruth. We haven’t had 
long together, dear.” 

And then Dudley Carnegie shut his tired eyes and drifted 
out— 


‘To where, beyond these voices, there is peace.’? 


* * * * * * * 


She went back to her work in Whitechapel, and “ the doctor’s 
widow ” is known and loved by many who have never heard her 
story. But to those who have, Ruth Carnegie’s pale face wears 
something of the saintly halo, for they know she has learnt, in 


the bitterest school, lessons which do not fall to all. And often, 
as she sits in the twilight, with Evelyn’s child beside her, she 
tells the little one the story of a man whose life was what the 
world calls wasted. 


THE END. 





On Anagrams. 


THE ingenious transpositions of the letters forming the name of 
a person or thing, and their re-arrangement so as to represent 
some word or sentence containing a suitable comment upon the 
original name, are briefly known as anagrams. These are forms 
of literary trifling, which have been practised from times of 
great antiquity, but they reached their zenith in France during the 
period preceding the Revolution. In this latter period, of course 
their manufacture was regarded merely as an elegant accom- 
plishment, but centuries before they were looked upon as a 
species of augury, and soothsayers were wont to ascribe such 
destinies or characteristics to persons as were to be found in 
the words evolved from their names. 

The old Hebrew augurs placed great faith in their virtue as 
indications of what fortune had in store, and in this they were 
followed by Plato, together with the philosophers who succeeded 
him. It is surprising also to observe that even the Puritan 
writers commended attention being given to these trifles. That 
they were utilised for more than purely mundane purposes, is 
sufficiently plain from a couplet contained in an elegy by Cotton 
Mather on the death of John Wilson, the first pastor of Boston, 
New England. He wrote: 


‘* His care to guide his flock and feed his lambs, 
By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms and anagrams,” 


We may fairly gather that anagrams have, from an indefi- 
nitely early date, attracted a considerable amount of attention, 
not only from men of commanding intellects, but also from the 
leisured and cultured dandies who surrounded the courts of 
England and France. Courtiers sought to curry favour with 
their patrons by exercising their petty wits in manufacturing 
anagrams out of their names; in order to do so, they often 
detracted from their mis-spent ingenuity by either adding or 
omitting a few letters. 

Such performances as these authorise the serious-minded 
Elizabethan judge, Sir Julius Czsar, marking a certain packet 
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of papers belonging to him in no uncertain characters, “ TRASH.” 
On being opened, this proved to be a collection of these far-_ 
fetched witticisms. Addison also satirises an ardent lover who 
occupied himself for six months in concocting anagrams on his 
lady’s name, only to find that, his task being completed, he 
had by some means or other mis-spelt it. 

Voltaire would not have agreed with Addison in thus despising 
these small flowers of wit, for the pseudonym by which he is 
now so widely known is but an anagram upon his genuine 
name. His proper name was Arouet, and his signature was 
Arouet 1.j. (/e jeune, the younger.) Regarding the letters “u” 
and “j” as equivalent to “v” and “i” respectively, in the way 
they were regarded in those days, we get the anagram of 
Voltaire. He himself-was so pleased with the change that he 
at once adopted it, and to such effect that comparatively few 
people are aware now that it was not his correct title. Voltaire 
itself will on examination be found to resolve itself into O, alte 
vir—(Oh! noble man!) One or two less important instances 
of the same thing may be adduced. Barry Cornwall, poet, is an 
anagrammatised version of Bryan Waller Proctor; Adcuznus is 
a disguise of Calvinus, the “v” and “u” being again used as 
identical letters, whilst Adlcofribas Nasier is but a variation of 
the great Francois Rabelais. The above instances support the 
statement that many men of rank, in their pursuits, have no 
objection to utilise anagrams of their names for the purposes of 
pseudonyms. 

Some of the most elaborate anagrams extant have been 
composed on subjects of a religious or quasi-religious nature. 
The Jesuits seem to have been particularly active in these 
pursuits. Ina book by Joseph Zoller, a member of the order 
of St. Benedict, who lived in 1712, there are no fewer than one . 
hundred anagrams on the sentence “ Ave Maria, gratia plena, 
Dominus tecum!” (“Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord with 
thee!”) It is obviously impossible to touch upon all ; it must 
suffice to mention two. The first is Ave pura Regina, summo 
amanti dilecta, which may be translated: Hail pure Queen, 
beloved by the Most High. The second form runs thus: Virgo 
serena, pia, munda et immaculata, t.e., Virgin serene, pious, pure 
and spotless. 

Some years ago a competition was started for a prize to be 
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awarded for the best anagrams upon the names of the seven 
bishops. They were anagrammatised in no less than two 
hundred and twelve different ways, of which none were abso- 
lutely accurate, but the three following show the ingenuity 
exercised by competitors in evolving out of the letters at their 
disposal sentences suiting the circumstances. The bishops’ 
names were Trelawney, Lake, White, Turner, Sancroft, Lloyd, 
Kew. These letters when analysed will be found to contain the 
following lines: 

Keenly ye work and wrestle all for ancient truth. 

Nay, stern ruler, we will not kneel to thy dark face. 

O let the well known rank defy a cruel tyrant’s ire. 

The origin of the next anagram is not quite clear, but it very 
possibly is the handiwork of one of the Puritans, whose interest 
in these matters was, as has been said before, by no means slight. 
The words played upon are the Latin form of the Pope’s title 
—Supremus Pontifex Romanus. These words form with no 
superfluous letters the clever anagram—O non sum super Petram 
jfixus—I am not placed above the Rock. The following was the 
reply of some irreverent person to the objurgations of Peter 
Coster, a Jesuit priest. He took the letters forming the words 
Petrus Costerus Jesuita and from these he produced—Veve tu 
es asinus ! ita /—Verily thou art an ass; there! The effort was 
a trifle spoilt in effect by there being one or two superfluous 
letters remaining. This fault is not apparent in the anagram 
based upon Pilate’s despairing words when Our Lord was before 
him, Quid est Veritas ?—What is truth? The true and suitable 
rejoinder arises with absolute accuracy in the transposition Zs? 
Vir qui adest—It is He that is present! 

Such effective methods of trifling with persons’ names as that 
furnished by means of anagrams were naturally utilised as a 
means of compliment or satire. An exceedingly pretty illus- 
tration of this is afforded in the play upon the letters forming 
the name of Charles IX.’s mistress, Marie Touchet. It was first 
discovered by Daurat,a Frenchman of an ingenious temperament 
who had a great reputation for these witticisms. The letters 
form the highly suitable words, Je charme tout—I charm every- 
one. Equally suitable and no less ingenious are the words 
evolved from the name of England’s greatest admiral, Horatio 
Nelson. Almost immediately after the news of the Battle of 
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the Nile reached us, some wit observed that the words Honor 
est a Nilo—Honour is from the Nile—lay hidden within his name. 
In a very different sphere of work the labours of Florence 
Nightingale are as worthy of our affection. The anagram upon 
her name must reflect the unuttered benediction of many a 
wounded hero in his hours of agony. Fit on, cheering Angel, 
fits the name and the woman with absolute accuracy. A graceful 
allusion to that most popular singer, the Swedish Nightingale, 
is contained in the anagram based on her name. Sing high, 
sweet Linda, is a neat instance of a successful exercise of ingenuity. 
The high religious character of the man and his renown as an 
explorer are alike commemorated in the transposition of the 
letters forming the name of David Livingstone. Were he livinz 
in the days of ancient Roman soothsayers, he would be justified 
in a determination to Go and visit Nile, D.V. We might add to 
this section of anagrams two relating to past famous politicians. 
Disraeli bears in his name evidence of his capacity for swaying 
men. J /ead, Sir, is not at all an inaccurate commentary on his 
history ; whether the production of G. /eads not out of Gladstone 
be true in substance as it is in form is a question of political 
opinion which need not be now discussed. King Charles I. is, 
according to tradition, credited with so shrewd a remark that one 
can only suspect that it is too good to betrue. The day before his 
execution he is reported to have observed his portrait on a wall 
with the inscription, Carolus Rex. He is then said to have sadly 
remarked that these words would be more rightly read as Cras 
evo lux—To-morrow I shall be light. 

The earliest attempt on the part of an anagrammatist to 
tickle the vanity of a king, is that mentioned by Lycophron 
upon the names of Ptolemy, King of Egypt, and his Queen 
Arsinoe. No one can say that the butter was not spread with 
sufficient lavishness)s JITOAEMAIOS, the Greek form of 
Ptolemceus, can be turned into the fulsome expression—d7o 
BéduTos, ze, made of honey. His Queen received but little 
less flattering treatment, her name, "APXINOH being convertible 
into “Hpas tov, or Juno’s Violet. The fragrance of such com- 
pliments would probably please the nostrils of any Egyptian 
potentate. Queen Elizabeth was, on the whole, mild in her rule 
at home, if harsh with the arch enemies of England, the Spanish. 
These two aspects of her nature are briefly summarised in the 
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anagrams based upon the words, Elizabetha Regina Anglie— 
Elizabeth, Queen of England. It runs thus—Anglis agua, 
Hiberia lea—To the English a lamb, but to Spain a lioness. 
Here again it must be remarked, that after these words are 
formed there is a residuum which takes away rather from 
the pungency of the epigram. In a less degree the like fault is 
apparent in the famous lines which sum up the sad fate of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Maria Steuarda Scotorum Regina represents 
another form of the sentence, 7vusa vi vegnis morte amara cado 
—Thrust by force from my kingdom, I fall by a foul death. 
Veritas armata (armed truth) is also an accurate anagram con- 
cerning the unfortunate Maria Stevasta. One of the most 
ingenious and elaborate attempts to tickle the vanity of a 
monarch, was that got up in the honour of the safe return of 
Stanislaus, King of Poland. To congratulate him a large 
assembly of prominent persons met together at Lissa, and 
arranged a dance of thirteen picked warriors, each of whom bore 
a shield upon which was blazoned one of the letters of the words 
Domus Lescinia—the House of Leczinki, the King’s family 
name. The first position of the dancers brought the above 
words into notice. They then proceeded with the dance so that 
the letters on the shields, which were kept facing the audience, 
were completely disarranged ; in another moment they stood 
still, and it was then found that the order in which the same 
letters appeared produced the words Ades in columis—May you 
be present in safety. Again the shields wound in and out, and 
when the next pause came, the words were O nis es luctda— 
Thou art all glorious. The same thing was done again, and 
the words Mane sidus loci appeared—Remain the Star of this 
place; two more dances were executed, after the first the 
sentence formed was Sis columna Dei—Be God’s pillar, and after 
the second J Scande Solium—Go, ascend the Throne ! 

The claims of James I. of England to the British throne were 
thought by the superstitious of that period to be foreshadowed 
by the fact that within the words Charles James Stuart are all 
the necessary letters to compose Claimes Arthur's seat. His 
claim also to be a descendant of the mythical King Arthur was 
also thereby sustained. Sylvester was pleased to discover that 
the words James Stuart could be accurately read as A /ust 
Master. George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, at the restoration 
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of Charles II., discovered in the words Georgius Monke Dux de 
Aumarle the almost complete anagram Ego regem reduxi Anno 
Sa. MDCLV V—I brought back the King in the Holy year 1660. 
Upon the name of Frére Jacques Clement, the assassin of Henry 
III. of France, there is extant an ingenious anagram, Cest /enfer 
qui m’a créé— Hell created me. 

An exceedingly clever anagram was once composed upon 
Dame Eleanor Davies, the wife of Sir John Davies, who lived 
in the time of Charles I. The poor lady suffered from some 
brain mischief and looked upon herself as a Heaven-sent 
prophetess, as the letters forming her names, omitting the title, 
could be twisted with slight inaccuracy into Reveal, O Daniel. 
She was ultimately arraigned before the Court of High 
Commission for treason. It is said that Bishops and Judges 
argued with her in vain, but that when the Dean of Arches 
discovered within the words Dame Eleanor Davies the sentence 
Never so mad a ladie, the laugh which followed completely 
destroyed her illusions, The poor lady was probably too dis-. 
turbed to be able to retort that lawyers were s/y wave—but they 
stand self-condemned by their title. Whilst upon the subject 
of proper names that have been converted by anagrams into 
some sentence more or less descriptive of the person, it will be 
opportune to remember one based upon the name of John 
Abernethy. This famous physician was notoriously severe upon 
those lady patients whose symptoms betokened the evil effects 
of tight lacing and over-feeding. Perhaps it was some offended 
damsel who sought a revenge by evolving for him the title of 
Johnny the Bear! Equally apt was the anagram Lo/ Men’s 
Herald, based upon the name of Randle Holmes, who once wrote 
a very notable book upon the subject of heraldry. 

Again Admiral Edward Vernon (1684-1757) earned by his 
operations at Porto Bello in 1739 the vexowuz which his name 
contains, and Sir Thomas Wiat’s humour entitled him to be 
regarded as a wit. It will be observed in the first of these 
instances the letters “w” and “v” are again used as identical. 
Of the poet Waller, some brother poet has said : 


‘* His brows need not with lawrel to be bound 
Since in his name with /awre/ is he crowned.” 


In connection with poets a rather touching tale is told of 
Crashawe and his beloved and loving friend Car. After the 
16 
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death of the former, the latter acted as his posthumous editor. 
While engaged in this work, he discovered to his joy that his 
friend’s name could be read He was Car. Touched to find that 
the unity of their thoughts was thus typified by their unity of 
name, he wrote the following graceful lines : 
‘* Was Car then Crashawe or was Crashawe Car, 
Since both within one name combined are ? 


Yes, Car’s Crashawe, he Car: ’tis Love alone 
Which melts two hearts, of both composing one. ” 


Two more anagrams upon persons’ names, out of several that 
deserve mention but for exigencies of space, must suffice. The 
first relates to the famous electrician Siemens and the cable-ship 
Faraday. The difficulties to be overcome in many of the 
operations conducted by the vessel and its owner justify the 
anagrams upon their names—AJZeans, J fear,days. The best has 
been left to the last. It is the extremely clever one upon the 
notorious claimant. Within the words Sir Roger Charles 
Doughty Tichborne, Baronet, are all the letters, save one, to 
form the sentence, You horrid butcher Orton, biggest rascal here. 

It it quite remarkable the number of anagrams to be found 
within the letters forming the title of a contemporary—JVotes 
and Queries. This periodical is interested in preserving many 
of the oddities and quiddities of literature, and is an acknow- 
ledged source for information on almost every recondite subject. 
This being the case its boast that it Enuguives on Dates if only 
correspondents will Send quite reason is fully justified. Its 
title further contains the invitation O send in a request, an offer 
directed to @ question sender. Its good offices are open to all ; 
perhaps the editor would be willing to say—No end as I request. 
Finally its allegiance is given to Queens and Tories, and from 
cover to cover zt tives no sad Queen; in fact royalties dispute as 
to who shall read it first, and the settlement of this dispute 
ends a Queens’ riot. Our contemporary the Saturday Review 
does not come off so well, for its title betrays that it contains 
Heavy wit treasured. 

George Herbert has discovered in Roma no less than six 
other Latin words, viz.: Ovam (shore), Maro (Virgil), Ramo, 
(branch), Avmo (I arm), Mora (delay), and Amor (love). Turn- 
ing now to a more unconnected series of anagrams, we shall see 
that they are none the less apposite. For instance, astronomers, 
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in spite of their derivative meaning, are certainly moon-starers, 
and in communicating their labours to one another they will 
assuredly find the telegraph to be a great help. It is not very 
likely that even in the remote future they will be able to claim 
that they have xo more stars to examine. I.et us turn from 
science to society. Frenchmen wrote that liberté was de/itre ; 
while unquestionably the French Revolution was Violence run 
forth. Ireland was the country of the great Daniel R. O’Connor, 
a fact well known to every Evin lad; perhaps some folks 
would say that her present would-be potentates could no more 
_ govern her than Zen tea-pots. Doubtless this is not the opinion ot 
Democratics, but they represent such comic trades that their 
opinion does not count for much. Moreover they believe in all 
sorts of Radical Reforms, such as others clearly see are rare 
mad frolics. Even ladies are now advocating some form or 
other of universal suffrage which their husbands, perhaps, would 
guess a fearful ruin. If such ladies were placed in a penitentiary 
there might be a large number who would sincerely recant and 
say lay, I repent it, but for the sake of discipline they should 
not be released before receiving for punishment, zine thumps. 
A merciful matron would be willing, doubtless, to dismiss them 
with such an excellent breakfast, as would make fat bakers, and 
thereby impress upon them the necessity of carefully protecting 
all the customs of Old England, our Golden Land. 

Great Britain’s promising offspring Tasmania is much to be 
commiserated. She is said to have forsaken her old name of 
Van Diemen’s Land, as it sounded somewhat diabolical in origin. 
It is clear, however, that his infernal majesty will not lightly 
yield his dominion, for in Tasmania we find the startling 
announcement, J am Satan. 

The above form a very representative collection of these 
forms of word-spinning. As to the value of such trifles in the 
present high pressure of life, it is nil; but we must never forget 
that a few years back the French Court was provided with its 
official anagrammatist just as to-day England is provided with 
its official poet. It may be that in a short time the latter will 
become as extinct as the former. The diminution of the dignity 
and importance of the office indicates a general trend of opinion 
in that direction. Useless as they undoubtedly are, the manufac- 
ture of anagrams calls for far more intellectual effort than the 

16* 
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“missing word ” competitions so popular a year or two back. The 
French have ever favoured anagrams possibly, as was once said, 
because they are so akin to the national character, so brilliant 
and at the same time so absolutely impractical. In England we 
are not likely to meet a counterpart to the French lover who pre- 
sented his bride with thirty-six anagrams on her name, nor in 
the present year of grace are we likely to find a woman who, 
in the midst of her daily worries, would become soon calm in 
heart as did one Martha Nicholson on finding that her name 
revealed with almost complete accuracy this state of peaceful- 
ness. Nevertheless ingenuity ofall kinds appeals to the English 
mind and awakes a sympathetic response. It would be difficult 
to find any play upon words more genuinely clever than some of 
the anagrams mentioned in this article. 





gn the Days of the Cagots. 


“ MARGOT.” 

“Henri, my friend, what can I do for you?” 

“Ts not the child home yet? I like not her being out so late; 
see how the mists are sweeping down the mountain’s sides, and 
the wail in the wind tells of storms at hand.” 

“ Nay, nay, good man, it is unlike you to feel nervous ; any 
moment the child may come. Very likely Francois will see 
her home; she had a message for his mother from me, you 
remember.” 

The old man gave a long, tired sigh, whilst his once keen eyes 
peered from under his shaggy brows out through the cottage 
door to the sloping hillside beyond, and the hamlet down in the 
valley growing faint and dim in the twilight shades. 

Very lonely would most folks have thought that low, weather- 
beaten home perched on one of the steep slopes of the Hautes 
Pyrénees. Ah! but what toil and patience, time and self- 
denial had gone to build the rough, thick walls, how perfect had 
the building seemed when in the long ago of youth’s hey-day, 
that feeble old man had led, with springing step and dancing 
eyes, his wife of but a day into their new joint home. With 
what pride had been displayed all his grand contrivances, here 
a cleared potato patch, tere a brood of chickens! How bright 
the living-room looked with its red-tiled floor and whitened walls, 
whilst from the ceiling’s hooks hung quite a supply of bacon 
and ham, with dried herbs and onions, presents in kind from 
many friends. The blue smoke curled picturesquely heaven- 
wards, and the kettle sang its song of welcome, as one thing 
after another came before the proud mistress’s eyes ! 

“Who are our nearest neighbours?” asked she, and the bright 
eyes only looked amused when Henri answered: 

“«The Cagots’ for aught I know; thou art sure it will not 
be too lonely for thee ?” 

“With you, my friend, nay, nay, name it not.” That was in 
the long ago, how stands the picture of to-day ? 

A gentle-faced old woman, with her red hood worn over het 
snowy cap, and her brown, wrinkled hands busy with her distaff. 
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Except for the wear and tear of Time, the cottage was little 
altered, spotlessly clean as of yore, but with no signs of luxury 
anywhere. How could there be when it needed steady, constant 
labour on the two women’s part to keep the wolf from the door ? 

When the son of the house had set up for himself twenty 
years agone, the father was only in his prime, a trusted labourer 
on a comfortable farm. All went well in the light of prosperity 
until one awful night, when in the wild uproar a baby girl first 
saw the light at the cost of the mother’s life ! 

Out from his happy home rushed forth the heartbroken hus- 
band and father, not to be stopped or stayed by any device of 
man. Alone with his God on the mountains, in the hour of his 
greatest need; for, when two days later, his father and friends 
at last found him, he had fallen asleep in the snow, kneeling as 
if in prayer. That sight broke Henri down, worn out, as he was, 
with the suspense and agony of trying to find him sooner, 
baffled’again and again by the mists and fine falling snow. He 
had wandered so far away, with his blood at fiery heat and his 
head quite dazed by grief, it was a wonder indeed they found 
him at all before the spring. 

Utterly:crippled by rheumatism, from that day forward poor 
Henri Duelos had to sit aside and see the burden of life fall with 
all its weight on his wife’s shoulders alone. Her spinning 
was now their mainstay, where before she had done it just in her 
leisure, or when some extra call arose. For long his trial had 
seemed more than his manhood could bear, but at last, in the 
long quiet evenings, in the lispinz voice of the child he learnt of 
the Great Father's care, who chooses for each his cross. The 
tears ran unchecked down his furrowed face as he called to Margot 
to come near, and bezged her with all his strength to forgive him 
the extra burden he had laid on her by his constant and bitter 
grumbles. Woman-like, she tried to stop him, whilst the child’s 
soft little hands patted the twisted fingers, and the baby voice 
whispered low, “ Grandpére is werry sorry he was coss ; kiss him 
and make him well!” 

So by long and slow degrees Henri fought his fight, and tried 
to bear the cruel grinding pain that often never ceased day or 
night without one bitter word, though ever and again poor 
Nature wrung a low moan from him that made his wife’s heart 
ache. She never left him for long together, just once a year 
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going down to the sheltered hamlet below, where in a quiet 
corner two low mounds of earth held sacred dust for her ! 

The Curé was very kind, and paid them frequent visits, but 
now ke was getting old, and his failing steps found the steep 
ziz-zags that wound and wound up the slopes to their door, a 
difficult walk for him, and his calls could be but seldom. Marie 
herself was reckoned the village beauty, with her curling raven 
hair and snowy skin, and proud indeed was Frangois, the cobbler’s 
son, when he could proclaim aloud, the Mountain Maid was his! 

“If the Cagots leave her for you,” laughed a thoughtless 
youth, and indeed of late this outlawed tribe had become very 
troublesome: Sweeping down from their mountain fastnesses, 
they carried all before them, robbing the lonely traveller, raiding 
the peaceful cattle, trampling down the grain here,.there, and 
everywhere, of late the pirate band grew dreaded. In many and 
many a part, darker crimes hung round their path, so that the 
name alone was a household word of terror ! 

The little old church in the hamlet had on its southern side 
an old arched-doorway with its holy water stoop, built in the far: 
back ages when the tradition of leprosy clung to the Cagot race.. 
Never in the memory of the oldest inhabitant had that rusty 
lock: ‘been turned, or the creaking, straining wood yielded to the: 
outlaw’s hand. 

* * * * * * * 

At last cheerful voices sounded on the listening ears, and out 
from the gathering mist Marie and Francois came gaily in, hand 
in hand. 

Very far would anyone search before they found a fairer face 
than the girl’s,as Francois fully recognised as she told of her ex- 
pedition and showed her purchases. 

“What do you think, grandmére, Frangois’ nose is quite out 
of joint, he is very jealous already! I was just passing the 
opening of the Vigneron Pass, when I heard such a clatter 
behind me I jumped up a bank by the path, and by me like a 
flash rode at full speed four men—one, the leader I suppose, bent 
low on his horse’s neck the better to see my face, and kept his 
head turned over his shoulder even after he had passed, till his 
comrades roared with laughter, and made some joke or other. 
‘So I will? was his answer back—all I could understand, and 
then they were out of sight. Such a handsome fellow too, with 
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along gold chain slung round him and a scarlet cloak thrown 
back. Francois’ mother looked so grave when I told her my fine 
tale, that she said of her own accord just for this once, Francois 
must see me home, and all the way up when breath would 
permit, I have been praising that good-looking man to him!” 

Francois laughed, not guzte light-heartedly, but then had his 
news to give ! 

A stranger passing through the hamlet a few days back had 
given so large an order to the young man’s employer, with 
promises of further commissions to come, that he had been given 
his expected rise in wages at once, and now came emboldened 
to ask if he and Marie might not be married immediately ; they 
had only been waiting for his promotion, and he could not bear 
to think of them, in the long, cold winter’s evenings, all alone 
on the mountain side, without a strong man near! 

So they weighed the pros and cons, and before Francois left 
them, to run down with light heart the winding way, it was 
settled in three weeks’ time, a quiet wedding should take place in 
the hamlet below, and the young couple begin their married life 
in the weather-beaten hut above. 

Francois was considered quite a proficient on the flageolet, in 
great requisition at all merry-makings, and Marie would not allow 
him to say “ Adieu” until he had treated them as usual to her 
favourite air “ Sauve Marie.” 

Busy indeed had the women now to be, but never too busy for 
Marie to have long quiet chats with her grandfather in the glow 
of the cheerful fire, and as his loving gaze rested long on her face, he 
thanked his God in his heart that the child could still be a part 
of his home--not wander far away, as many a village lass must 
when she marries out of her clan, so to say. 

* * * * * * * 

Up in the rocky fastness where the Cagots had fixed their 
temporary home, all was noise and revelry. Disorder reigned 
supreme, rich stuffs thrown here and there, soiled and draggled 
underfoot, broken glasses in plenty lying on the dirty floor— 
weapons of every device strewn heedlessly round, made up a total 
of discomfort hardly describable. 

Down in the loathsome dungeons were several of the plundered 


travellers, waiting their tyrants’ pleasure, in fear and dread of 
their lives. 
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Of the women who moved about, in kindness we will say that, 
rough and degraded though their lot, yet some few amongst 
them were not_yet actually brutalized, though well on that same 
high-road. 

The chiefs of the little band had lingered long over their wine, 
bragging of feats performed, and boasting of others to come, 
then in pure malice they laughed and joked with the captain 
on the time he took for his frolic, for it was an open secret that 
he had vowed solemnly on his sword that ere the moon should 
change the Mountain Maid should be his! 

The red flush mounted higher on the young man’s dark face, as 
he listened to all the jibes, and then when his fevered blood could 
brook no further word, he banged his fist on the wooden table, 
until the glasses rang again, and vowed to keep his oath or die! 

Sadly the moon in her last quarter looked in on the noisy 
scene—naught but vengeance, strife and sin, and every man’s 
hand against his brother. A reckless and desperate band, on 
whom no laws of God or man were binding. 

* * * * * * * 

Marie was hurrying home later far than she wished to be, but 
everything had conspired to hinder her, and she had so much 
to do, it was hopeless to think she could save time to come down 
again now before her marriage only a few days off. Everyone 
was so kind that even when her errands were done, friendly 
greetings stopped her on all sides, and only when she was free 
of the village did she realise how late she was, and how fast the 
evening was closing in. Misty too, for the peaks of the 
mountains were already dim, and white vapours rising from the 
ground. Suddenly, she started in a fright, for out of the earth 
as it seemed a dark figure rose, and a whistle, clear and shrill, 
went echoing up the heights. 

All in a minute something thick and soft was wrapped over 
her head and form, she was swung clear from the ground, and 
held in a man’s strong arm whilst, from the motion beneath her, 
she knew she was ona horse, urged to its utmost speed. In 
vain to scream for aid, or try to free her arms, that thick 
muffling wrap choked the first, and prevented the second, whilst 
the vice-like clasp of the arm round her, might have been a bar 
of iron, for all the feel to her. , 

Thoughts of her home, grand-parents and Francois, swept in 
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a wave over her heart, the fear and dread of the present 
swallowing all else up. Perhaps it was the rapid pace as much 
as anything that finally overcame her, for when at last in a 
lather from the speed at which he had struggled upwards, the 
horse reached the end of the journey, and with a shout of 
triumph the brigand chief called on all to see how fe had kept 
his word, the maiden was quite insensible when they freed her 
from the muffling wrap. 

The one pure thing in all that haunt of evil, how out of place 
she looked. With the fierce, cruel faces round, and the signs 
of unholy living on every side. 

Her swoon was long and deep, and when all had tried to 
bring her to and failed, one of the older women said she must be 
put to bed at once that stronger measures might be used. 

Far up in a turret chamber her captor laid her down, and 
ordered the women to bestir themselves, for should she not 
recover, on them would he wreak his vengeance. 

A little soft cloudlet, only a baby thing, floated close to the 
window just in the moon’s bright track and fullon the maiden’s 
face rested the heavenly light. With a quivering sigh and a 
shudder the eye-lids gently opened, and Marie gazed around ! 

Oh! the coarse bad look of the women about her, their 
clothes untidy, dirty, torn, their brutal language, their breath 
smelling of powerful spirits as they scoffed and jeered at the girl 
as only such creatures can. . 

Almost frightened to death, she watched them as if fascinated, 
when suddenly up from below an awful clamour arose. Men 
with their evil passions let loose, snatched up the handiest 
weapon, and bloodshed of course ensued. Down from the turret 
chamber the women hurried, above all things anxious not to 
miss their share of venting their private grievances, and paying 
off old scores. 

Left to herself at length, Marie grew somewhat calmer, and 
the cold touch of the night wind, blowing in from the open case- 
ment, soothed her fevered brain. The mists had cleared off 
wonderfully, and in the light of the moon, though her immediate 
surroundings were unknown to her, the sleeping faces on the 
higher mountains that guarded her own dear valley, spoke in 
their quiet grandeur of the Great Creator's power, and the 


watchful Eye of God that never slumbers nor sleeps ! 
* * * » * * * 
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In the cottage home in the valley, grief and dismay reigned 
supreme when the darkness fell around and no Marie crossed 
the threshold. What had become of the child, was ever the 
constant word. In vain they tried to cheat themselves into 
believing that the mists had prevented her starting homewards ; 
never had such a thing occurred before, and they knew not what 
to make of it. The old woman could not leave poor Henri, and 
neighbours they had none! Never had a night seemed so 
endless, as sleepless and.watchful beside the peat fire, they 
counted the hours strike. 

As soon as it grew light Margot dressed up warmly, and 
taking her husband’s stick, with slow and careful steps made her 
toilsome way down the mountain side. With aching limbs, and 
a heavy heart she reached the curé’s house and asked if he knew 
aught of Marie? Quickly the tidings flew that the Mountain 
Maid was missing. 

Frangois was half beside himself, whilst anxious questions as 
to when and where she had last been seen, spread from tongue 
to tongue. 

Then all in a minute someone breathed the word Cagots / 
and of a sudden the rumour took hold and grew that of a very 
truth they had carried off the girl. It seemed the only possible 
solution, and alas! one that filled all with horror! 

“T would rather know her dead than up in that stronghold of 
vice,” faltered poor Francois forth, and there was none to say him 
nay ; all felt indeed it had been better so. 

Snow was falling fast when a sturdy band of willing men 
stood ready to start on their quest, and Frangois took his 
flageolet, for he said the high wild notes carried well, and it would 
be comfort untold for Marie to know that friends were nigh. 
Not a trace could they find to give them even the right direction. 

Three great passes led from their peaceful valley—which 
should they try the first ? 

Some of the older greybeards shook their heads sadly ; it was 
folly and worse to try at all, with a snow-storm coming on, but 
the hot blood of youth, on fire with righteous wrath, was neither 
to be stopped or frightened, and with steady even footsteps they 
began the rugged ascent. 

Off and on all day long the fine thick snow fell, and every 
hour the men found it more and more difficult to steer their way 
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by their own rude landmarks, and when darkness began to 
steal around them, and not the faintest clue had they found, 
either of the missing maiden, or the “ Cagots’” evil stronghold, 
all with the exception of Frangois agreed there was only one 
thing possible to be done, namely, to retrace their steps, and 
with the light of another day search in a fresh direction. 

Francois was very loth to turn backwards, but alone he was 
utterly powerless either to rescue his love, or punish the brigands, 
and so he also stumbled sadly along, noting how the snow was 
drifting, and what a heavy fall it had been. 

Slowly and not without difficulty they gained their own valley 
in the darkness, and even then Francois went on up to the 
Duclos’ hut to tell them of the fruitless quest. 

The door was on the latch, and as his weary footstep crossed 
the threshold two pairs of eager eyes sought first his face, and 
then -peered keenly into the gloom behind to catch, it might 
be, a glimpse of Marie’s young slight figure ! 

Alas! alas, she was not there ! 

In wordless grief poor Margot rocked herself backwards and 
forwards, whilst her knotted, wrinkled hands trembled as if with 
the palsy. The old man had tried his best to keep brave through 
the hours of that endless day, but never had his helplessness so 
galled him, when his one great longing was to be searching— 
hunting—on the wild mountain’s sides. He knew Marie so well, 
there were a hundred little tricks the child had, he mst have 
found a clue. Lost—of course she was lost, nothing so very odd 
in that, after all, and as for anything worse, he would not even 
think of it, it was too black a thought. She would be in any 
minute now, and how he should scold her for the fright she had 
given them all! 

“Margot! Margot! don’t you hear her singing ? Good child! 
I knew she’d come.” 

Once or twice did Margot and Frangois rush wildly to the 
door, believing the old man’s fancy that footsteps were drawing 
near, and then with the tears of age trickling slowly and pain- 
fully down her withered face, the poor woman realised Henri 
was not himself, and took to soothing him softly, as you woulda 
fractious child. 

All the next day a storm raged ; thunder, lightning, and snow 
preventing any search whatever, and the close of the week only 
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found it possible for the men to get up the third and last pass, 
with very little hope of success to cheer them on their path. 

The second pass had proved so very steep and difficult that no 
one riding could possibly have gone that way; it was a case of 
clambering over boulders and stones all the time, with excellent 
chances for breaking legs or having nasty falls. They had all 
objected to wasting their energy by going up it, but Frangois 
pleaded that what seemed to them so difficult, to a mad Cagot 
would be nothing, and looking in his thin, flushed face, and 
noting his miserable eyes, in silence at last the good fellows had 
given way, and against their better judgment toiled up over the 
rugged rocks, 

The third pass was the usual one for leaving their peaceful 
valley, too easy and simple a way surely for robbers to patronise. 

The snow still lay in drifts, and the ground glistened as if 
strewn with diamonds as the sun came out from the clouds and 
cheered the hearts of the searchers. It did something else also, 
for when in doubt and perplexity they gained the head of the 
pass, one of the men’s quick eyes noticed a queer-looking 
black thing sticking up, left bare by the melting snow. 

It was the clue they wanted ; now they were on the road, for 
that was a clog of Marie’s, of that they had no doubt. So the 
men straightened their doublets a bit, buckled their belts anew, 
and looked to their various weapons. 

In spite of the clue, however, they must have wandered 
greatly out of the direct route by which Marie had been taken, 
for the sun had just said farewell, and the waiting sunset 
clouds were spreading their crimson and gold across the evening 
sky, when they came in sight of the great rough Cagot strong- 
hold. 

Nearer and nearer they marched to the wailing sound of the 
flageolet, but no one tried to stop them, the silence was unbroken. 
Was it a trick to catch them ?—what could the meaning be? 

* + * . + > * 

Marie stood by her window gazing out on the mountains 
around ; she had not an idea where she was, for not a familiar 
peak could she see; she might be close at home, or miles and 
miles away. Often her grandfather had told her when she was 
talking of the mountains near, that seen from the other side, 
she would not ‘recognise one. 
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Day after day had dragged along with terror for the girl, 
for though in his daily visits she had so far made the Cagot 
captain keep the length of the room between them by saying if he 
approached her nearer with his hateful words of love, out of the 
window she would jump, and that on the very instant, how long 
she should keep him at bay she did not know, not for more 
than a few days, her heart told her, and then——? She was but a 
weak woman, but God would give her strength to do right—into 
the arms of His mercy, she should spring from her dizzy height. 

Dizzy indeed it was, on the edze of a steep ravine, but if it 
was her only path to Heaven, it must be the way for her. Day 
after day she stood by the casement with her hand clutching the 
frame, afraid to wander from it, for fear she should be surprised, 
and not have that one loophole of escape to fall back on. The 
women who came to visit her told her tales that made her blush 
with shame that man in his Maker’s image could ever have 
fallen so low. 

One curious fancy she had which grew stronger and stronger 
each day, that a soft little baby cloud, hovering close to her 
window, was her own Guardian Angel, sent by the God above 
to keep her from black despair and worse. 

In the silence of the winter’s night she stretched out her arms 
in the darkness and prayed to the Virgin Mother for aid, and to 
the cloud to keep close. “I shall jump just into you then, dear 
friend, and you will take care of me.” 

Certain it is the cloud never left, it might indeed have been 
an angel guest sent to cheer her fainting soul, and it crept closer 
and closer to the girl and spread larger arms around. 

All day long, sounds of unusual bustle and noise, and there 
always was a good bit, had reached poor Marie’s ears, but now 
all was silent, not a whisper stirred the air. She knew quite 
well what had happened, for some of the women had gossipped. 

The brigands were on the move to another lonely fortress ; 
they had made this one too hot to hold them, avengers were on 
their track from many a valley near, and their wisest course was 
flight. The captain had given his orders; all were to be off at 
noon. He should remain until sunset, and then overtake them all. 

Alone? Nay! Never!!! Adieu for the present; they 


should meet anon! 
* * * * * * * 
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Marie strained her ears—were her senses leaving her now in 
this awful hour ?—Oh! Holy Mother of God, have mercy, keep 
her clear. 

Surely it was zo fancy that distant, soft wailing music, playing 
her favourite air ; nearer, and clearer it sounded, but her straining 
eyes could see no moving forms, naught but the shrill high notes 
coming evidently nearer! Was it the angels harping, or life 
and hope for her? A heavy stumbling step on the stairs, a fall, 
a muttered oath, and Marie knew the worst 

He was drunk, hopelessly drunk, one glance at his bloodshot 
eyes revealed, and reckless and cruel beyond measure. In vain 
she cried to him to stop, or she would jump at once—he told 
her she had cried “Wolf!” too often. Mow was his hour of 
triumph ; he lunged heavily towards her, his hand almost seized 
her shoulder, when there was a flash of something white 
springing into space, a waiting cloud closed round her, and 
Marie was safe for ever! 


* “ * * + + + 

Up to the entrance gate the brave little band made their way 
unmolested, entered the hall, and searched through the rooms 
below. They stumbled over one man lying face downwards, at 
the foot of the stairs, with his neck broken by the fall, and all 


his sins upon his head. 

Not a soul else in the place living or dead, but in a turret 
chamber a little warm knitted hood, and a red peasant cloak 
Francois could have sworn to anywhere. 

The cold wind blew in at the open casement, and tried to 
tell its tale, and when they looked from the window, with the 
sunset tints still lingering, they saw something white below in 
the ravine, that sent them rushing downwards like mad, and out 
to the steep decline. 

But a little way down, lying on a soft bed of moss, was the 
form of the girl they sought. Asleep for ever in God's good 
care, with her peaceful face turned to the heavens. 

It needed great care to reach her, so precipitously the sides of 
the ravine went down, but somehow they all gained her side, 
and on the mossy platform knelt down by her lifeless form ! 


E. YOLLAND. 




















Between the Dream and its Fulfilment comes 
a Pause—which we call Vife. 


“ FADED the Dream, I must arise ”— 
The sleeper opened happy eyes 
On swift approaching morn, 
Foretold in red of dawn, 


That flushed the whiteness of the Ivory Gates. 


“ The Ivory Gates are open wide, 
But Memory still shall safely hide 
That dream which was the key, 
The subtle prophesy 
Of what the future holds to crown my days. 


“ From Life I ask nor more nor less 
Than this—she should my future bless 
With the fulfilment bright 
Of that unreal delight, 


Whose promise made the gladness of my dream. 


“ Beyond that Desert wide, I see— 
Luring with sweet security— 
Beyond that morning mist 
Which sun’s rays never kissed,— 


I see the glad fulfilment of my dream!” 
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“ Come forth,” a strong stern tone 


From the grey morn was thrown ; 


“Why dost thou linger there ? 
Halting ’twixt Dreams and Care, 


When once the Ivory Gates have been unbarred ? 


“Dost thou not know the fatal dower, 
The birthright of the morning hour ;— 
Peace then exchanged for strife, 
Which is the price of Life,— 
Life, the strong Arbiter of Destiny?” 


Outside the close-barred Ivory Gate 
The Dreamer stands,—beside him Fate, 
Pointing with lifted hand, 
Across the Desert sand, 


Where no oasis breaks the dreary scene. 


AUTHOR OF “Miss MOLLY.” 














Till Death—and Hfter. 


CHAPTER I. 


“IT was a night in lovely June,” and the dainty yacht, the 
Fayre Ladye,\ay at rest for the night by the picturesque little 
staithe at Stalham, in Norfolk. From the adjacent broad came 
voices of men and women singing the lilting chorus of some 
popular song, which their musical talent, or the witchery of their 
surroundings, or the sweet, pure night atmosphere, robbed of all 
its vulgarity ; in the pauses of the song could be heard the 
cuckoo calling from a belt of chestnuts; from the neighbouring 
reeds came the crake of the coot and the plash of the hungry 
pike—everywhere and over all were the silver splendour of the 
moon and the sweet fragrance of the new-mown hay. 

On the deck of the Fayre Ladye, in chairs and postures 
eloquent of comfort, which was further testified to by the aroma 
of cigars and the proximity of long frosted tumblers adequately 
supplied, sat three men. Of these, the two elder, Bethune, an 
Indian barrister, surnamed Councillor, from an imaginary like- 
ness to him of Doone, and the Hon. Bertie Furze — more 
familiarly Prickles—major in H.M. 25th Dragoons, had but 
recently returned from the gorgeous East, and determined to 
enjoy a peerless summer in the most delightful of all ways, had 
chartered the yacht, and compelled their common friend, Travers, 
one of the rising surgeons of the day, to take advantage of an 
opportunity that offered, and accompany them. 

The conversation had languished ; the scene was provocative 
of silence, and the friends were sufficiently intimate to indulge 
in the charm without embarrassment. 

“What an evening!” presently observed Prickles with languid 
enthusiasm. 

“ And what a scene!” rejoined Travers ; “one could imagine 
without much effort that gleam to be the pathway of the fairies, 
and that, in the gloom of yonder trees, were gathered misty forms, 
released from the grave to revisit ‘the glimpses of the moon.’” 

“By Jove, Dick!” ejaculated Prickles; “you'll be laureate 
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yet if you go on like that; but still, I thought—though I can’t 
say I’ve any actual experience—that your orthodox ghost rather 
affected the horrible and dismal as the scene of his appearances.” 

“ Ah, those are the conventional ghosts of melodrama; my 
revenants of to-night, on the other hand, would be kindly ghosts 
—brave warriors or wise sages returned to right the wronged, 
or counsel the helpless, gentle women who would fain soothe 
and aid——” 

“Tf you fellows will leave off this fantasy, which rather grates 
on me, and come into the cabin—it’s getting chilly—lI’ll tell you 
a story; a true one, too, if that is any recommendation—bearing 
on what you’ve just said.” 

It was Bethune who spoke, and he turned to Travers as he 
uttered the last words. So brusque an interruption would 
probably have elicited a chaffing retort, had not his friends 
noticed that his face looked very grave and sad, and paler even 
than the moonlight warranted. 

In a few minutes the trio were seated in the cosy cabin, and 
Travers noticed with surprise—though, after another glance at 
his friend’s white face, with professional approval—that Bethune, 
invariably an excessively abstemious man, poured himself out a 
somewhat stiff tumbler. 

“As, according to Prickles, you’re a poet, Dick,” said 
Bethune, as the colour returned to his cheeks, and the look of 
sadness passed away, “you will doubtless remember what one 
of your predecessors on Parnassus said about ‘a word at random 
spoken.’ Your last contribution to the ideal, that reference 
to spirit visitants around us, recalled vividly and painfully to 
my mind an experience of my own—an experience strange and 
sad beyond all thought or dreaming, and yet one which, please 
God, | shall never forget.” 


Six years ago I had just overcome the vés znertie which is 
so singularly strong at the bar, and was beginning to find myself 
busy. That year I went to Sudabad for part of my holiday, 
and there I met the Adairs—you remember, Bob Adair, 
Prickles, he was in yours for some months after you joined ? 
They had gone there originally for the health of Edith, the only 
daughter, but this, when I arrived, was considered to be quite 
restored. I’m not going to try to describe her to you: she was 


sy” 
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pretty—ah, how pretty! and—she was Edith Adair, which to 
me meant all of good and beautiful that earth can show ina 
woman. One hears this sort of thing laughed at, but I can 
honestly say that from the first hour I saw her she was every- 
thing to me—my future was bound up in her; I had no thought 
or plan or hope in which she was not the chief part: of life 
without her I could form no idea—nor did I try to. And yet 
—I never told her. My acquaintance was too recent ; besides, 
she was to me so emphatically “a being enskied, ensainted,” 
so immeasurably above me, that I dreaded—it seemed almost 
profanation—to seek to ally her with myself. I would wait, 
I thought, and strive the while to raise myself nearer to her. 
And she? Oh, she /iked me from the first, was frank and 
friendly and affectionate to me, and in my blindness I marvelled 
at my wondrous good fortune, thinking that this meant love. 
Sometimes I have wished’ I had spoken; it might have been 
better, but I do not know: when we meet I will ask her.” 


The speaker’s voice had sunk very low, and the last words 
were spoken in the dreamy meditative tone of one who thinks 
aloud. His listeners glanced at each other; they began to 
realize that the “experience” they were to hear, was one where 
a man’s heart had been the stake between love and death—that 
it told of the hidden things of life, weird, solemn riddles, given us 
to guess at here, and whereof the answer will be made plain 
elsewhere. 

After a moment’s pause Bethune gave himself that sort of 
shake and start with which we plunge back into real life from 
those 


‘* Dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell ” 


and resumed his story. 


One day I was with the Adairs when the post came. There 
was a letter from Bob, and as the old man read it he gavea 
pleased chuckle, and glanced meaningly at Edith. 

“Here is a message for you, little lady. ‘Tell Edie that I 
met Wilders the other day, and I shouldn’t wonder if you see 
him your way soon.’ I suppose we must make him welcome, 
but_I’m sure / can’t itaagine what brings him.” 
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I glanced at Edith ; there was a bright blush on her face, 
and her eyes were bent down, but I fancied that had my glance 
been a moment earlier, 1 should have found them looking at 
me. Of course the incident alarmed me, but I tried to think 
that the flush was only natural at her father’s meaning banter, 
and might not have the significance I feared. Be that as it 
might —that day I would know my fate. I was rather glad 
that an appointment would take me away for some hours; the 
question meant so much to me, I must needs think and prepare 
myself. 

it was evening when I returned—something such an evening 
as this, allowing for difference in clime. I was later than I ex- 
pected, but none the less was | resolved to “ put my fortune to the 
touch,” and leaving my horse tethered to some palings, took a 
little path through a shrubbery to the house. I can recall in 
memory every moment of that walk—the stillness of the night, 
the unusual lustre of the stars, the intense, overwhelming sweet- 
ness of the Eastern shrubs. What is it one of you poets says, 
Travers : 


‘*T shall never be friends again with roses.” 


Since that day there are some scents I would walk miles to 
avoid, scents which seem to smite with actual pain. The pathway 
came out just under the verandah ; as I neared the end the light 
from the room within gleamed on the dark shiny foliage of the 
oleander ; within a few minutes, I thought to myself, while my 
heart throbbed almost audibly with hope and excitement, I 
should be pleading my love face to face, heart to heart with 
her, and I should know my fate. Ah me! I knew it in less time 
than that, and the boisterous, eager, foolish heart ceased its mad 
pulsations and stood still, to resume its dreary toil, its life 
sentence, listlessly and mechanically, as works a prisoner without 
hope—save in the Great Gaol Delivery. For in that lighted room, 
where I had pictured myself pleading for and winning a sweeter 
boon than life, stood Edith, my one love, clasped in the arms of 
the handsomest man I had ever seen, and looking up at him 
with a light in her sweet eyes that I had never seen, for it had 
never shone for me. 

Sometimes one is half inclined to ridicule the idea of being 
by some shock struck motionless; you fellows may take my 
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word for it, it is possible enough. I stood paralysed, petrified ; 
only ear and eye were roused into painful activity. Presently 
Wilders—for I felt sure it was he—stooped and kissed her 
forehead and lips, and then leaning a little back, held her head 
in his two hands and gazed down into the tender depths of 
those glowing, trusting eyes, and, finding there what he sought, 
drew her to him again and whispered something I could not 
catch. 

“ How glad they will all be,” he said, after a while, “unless 
indeed, your friend the barrister—what is his name ?—is ép7is. 
I don’t quite see how he could help it, and if so, I’m afraid he 
will scarcely share in the rejoicings.” 

The voice was wonderfully musical, the words not unkind ; 
there was no suspicion of mockery, and yet, somehow, something 
rang false. There seemed a lightness, a want of depth, which 
gave me pain—not for myself, oh, not for myself. The “myself” 
I had known hitherto was dead. 

“Oh, no, Harry, darling, I don’t think that for a moment. 
I’m sure Mr. Bethune likes me; I like him as we all do; he is 
the sort of man who could be such a loyal friend, a friend one 
could trust to the uttermost in any trouble, but I don’t think 
any one has ever thought of me in—in that way but you, and 
I’m sure I never——” 

The rest of the sentence was prevented, more amantium, and 
a few minutes later the two left the room. I crept back again 
by the shrubbery path—how different it seemed! and rode off 
to the bungalow of a friend, some few miles distant, where I had 
a standing invitation. 

Most fortunately he was away; I was scarcely in the mood 
for society, and I dispatched a syce to the Adairs, making some 
apology for my absence. I nerved myself the following day to 
go over, and hear with calm face and conventional felicitations 
the news of Edith’s engagement ; I nerved myself even to goa 
few weeks later to the wedding. I think that somehow she had 
_ guessed my secret: when I bade her good-bye there was such 
a look of pitying affection in her eyes, such a message of 
consolation conveyed, I fancied, in the low faltering voice with 
which she said, “I shall always look upon you, Mr. Bethune, as 
one of our dearest friends,” that my stoicism well nigh gave way. 
However, I thanked her in tones which I think were steady, 
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and, as I bade God bless her, told her I prayed she might never 
need her friends’ help, but that if she ever did, none would serve 
her more loyally or—the words escaped unwittingly—with a 
better right. She caught the words and blushed ; then, knowing 
that her welfare was dear beyond words to me, whispered “I 
am very happy,” gave me a parting look of trust and sisterly 
love, and went away with her husband to begin the life journey 
together. 


Bethune paused in his narration, and commenced with 
exaggerated concentration of purpose to fill his pipe; Travers, 
with a glance at the pale, set face, refilled his friend's glass, with 
the plausible suggestion that “talking was dry work.” Prickles 
sat quiet, save for one sudden movement quickly suppressed, as 
though he would like to put his hand in the old boy-like token 
of sympathy on the barrister’s shoulder. I do not think that 
either of these actions or the feelings which prompted them were 
unnoticed by the latter. 


“They came home to England,” resumed Bethune, “ and while 
they were here the old people died. When they went back two 
years later, 1 heard that Wilders had got a superintendent’s 
berth at a place called Troona, right up country, miles away 
from everywhere. Soon after that I met Bob Adair, and from 
what he said I felt sure things were going badly. Poor old 
Bob! three months after that he was killed in a row with some 
hill tribes—I have often thought how much he was spared— 
and Edith Wilders was left without any relatives of her own in 
India. After what he had told me, I had tried to find out more 
particulars about the Wilders’ ménxage ; the position was a 
difficult and delicate one, but I was fully determined to intervene 
if circumstances seemed to call for it. What I learnt was 
terribly disquieting. Wilders, it seemed, was giving way to 
drink—an old failing of his, it now transpired; the station was 
fearfully lonely, a misanthropic chaplain, a doctor, and a Mrs. 
Vereker being practically the only society. And this was one 
too many, for people said that Wilders was neglecting his wife 
and becoming entangled with the fascinating widow. It was 
difficult to know what to do; for me to interfere would give a 
terrible opening for scandal; perhaps | had better do nothing— 
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troubles of this sort often settle themselves, and yet—my tidings 
were some weeks old, and to what lengths might not a weak 
drunkard, infatuated with a guilty passion for an unscrupulous 
beautiful woman, have gone by now? Idetermined to write to 
my sister who was at Cairo for her health, to ask her to pay me 
a visit. With her to give countenance, any action would be 
facilitated. As Isat down to write, a letter was put into my 
hands ; it was from Edith. 


“Do you remember your promise? I am ill and in trouble; 
will you come to me?” 


The letter was dated four days back. That night saw me 
speeding towards Troona as fast as rail and boat could take me, 
and ever before my eyes was the vision of my lost love, holding 

out her dear hands to me for succour, and ever in my ears 
wailed the hideous warning “Too late! Too late!” 


CHAPTER II. 


I HAD purposed to stay at Jungal one night; the next day I 
should be able to reach Troona. Though I had been travelling 
without a break for fifty hours I could not bring myself to go to 
bed, so sat up in my room and tried to busy myself in an 
intricate case I had brought with me. It was a vain endeavour ; 
dismal foreboding strove with memory which should be the more 
active in my mind. I recalled the day I first met Edith, every 
occasion on which I saw her, well nigh every word she had 
spoken and every expression I had ever seen upon her face. How 
well I remembered that wedding, and how the sweet voice rose 
a little in its holy earnestness at the words “ Till death us do 
part.” The words rang in my ears, and with them those I had 
heard her speak concerning myself as one whom she could 
“trust to the uttermost,” and sound and sense of each utterance 
made together a sad strange harmony—such a harmony as the 
tone of a passing bell might make with the love-attuned music 
of a maiden’s laugh. I rose from the table and walking to the 
window, gazed out into the tranquil, lustrous night, but its very 
beauty and tranquillity jarred on me; I longed fcr the morrow. 
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I turned back to the table resolved once more to seek an 
anodyne in dry, hard work. Before me, by the chaif where-I had 
been sitting, stood Edith, pale, worn and sad, beautiful beyond 
words, though with a beauty I had never seen and at which my 
heart trembled and grew cold—stretching her hands to me for 
help as I had pictured her doing, and with her eyes full of trouble 
and prayer and trusi. No sound came from her lips, yet she 
spoke to me, and told me—oh, my God !—told me what my own 
wretched heart had been telling me with every beat it gave, that 
she was dead—and dead at her husband's hand. 

I suppose I fainted, for the next thing that I remember was 
finding myself on my knees by the chair and the sun streaming 
into the room. A loud knock was heard at the door; as I rose 
to my feet to open it, I noticed on the blotting pad a piece of 
paper with some writing on it, which I did not remember to 
have seen the night before. A renewal of the knocking called 
me to the door ; it was the landlord to tell me that I ought to 
be ready to start in an hour, and that an ayah had been en- 
quiring for ine. The man had brought some tea and as he 
placed it on the table, he moved the paper I have mentioned. 
“Give me that paper,” I said, “that you’ve just moved,” and 
then as he seemed in doubt, added “that with the writing on,” 
and passed into my dressing-room. He brought me, I should 
say, every paper on the table except the right; impatiently I 
went myself, took up the sheet and held it to him. “Where are 
your eyes, man! This is the one I meant.” The man stared 
blankly at me: “I thought you said with writing, sir?” I was 
about to make some angry rejoinder when by chance I looked 
at the paper, and the words died away on my tongue. It was 
Edith’s writing ; in some mysterious way her spirit had left it 
for me, but the moment I looked at it something within told me 
that it was visible to no eye besides mine. I made some 
plausible excuse about the mistake being mine and turned away, 
the precious paper trembling in my hand, and the weird vision 
of the night recurring with intense vividness to my memory. 





“T knew you would come,” ran the note, “for I knew your 
heart always—and so thoroughly zow. We shall not meet here 
and yet, you know why. But dear, loyal friend, I still need your 
help, not for myself, but for him, my husband, the man I have 
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loved so dearly. He must be saved from the consequences of 
what he has done. Many things are very clear to me now, and 
I know that it was not his real self who did this dreadful 
thing, and who for months past has been changed and cruel to 
me. I know, too, that no ill will result from your doing what I 
ask; zs time is very near. You will discover the means and I 
shall help you. He is in sore misery, and has no friend and many 
enemies, and the wife who swore to love and cherish him must 
help him now, and none the less that his trouble and danger is 
of his own causing. Let not the charge grieve you, dear friend ; 
you will, I know, not reckon pain, in your love for me, and I 
could never have begged your aid so earnestly for myself as I 
do for him. God will bless you, and He will let me thank you 
when we meet.” 


Every word was plain to me, save for the hot blinding tears 
that filled my eyes, and yet I knew—explain it who can—that 
the paper was blank. 

Another knock at the door was followed by my host’s voice 
announcing that he had brought up “the woman,” whom I had 
forgotten. But now, as I held Edith’s letter in my hand, I felt 
the conviction that her arrival was in some way connected with 
the tragedy I had been so strangely made aware of. I bade 
him show her in, and glanced again at the letter in my hand— 
nay, more, I pressed it to my lips again and again, and vowed 
that, God helping me, I would do my utmost to obey her dear 
behest, at whatever cost, even though it was to shield her mur- 
derer. 

The door opened and Roberts in true insular style announced 
Miss Saba. She was in native costume, and her face was comely, 
though now livid and haggard with grief. 

As she approached she caught sight of the letter, and to my in- 
tense surprise exclaimed : 

“ Ah, the sahib knows, then?” She, too, then could recognise 
the dead girl’s writing, on a blank sheet where no writing was! 

In another hour we were travelling together to Troona, and I 
was hearing with tearless misery and bitter rage the story of my 
love’s sad life and awful death. I will tell it you shortly, not 
only as I learnt it from Saba, but with the additional details 
which investigation brought to light. 
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~ Wilders, it seems, had taken offence at the offer of the post 
at Troona, though he was unable to decline it. He had let the 
grievance rankle, had become morose and sulky, and had 
renewed his fatal propensity for drink. His whole nature 
seemed to change; he grew cold and indifferent towards his 
wife—later, after he had formed the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Vereker, bitter and openly neglectful. His infatuation for the 
latter was almost incredible ; he neglected his home and official 
duties, angrily resented the most well-meant and gentle remon- 
strances, and, at last, threw to the winds all restraint and reck 
of appearances. Undoubtedly a singularly beautiful woman was 
Mrs. Vereker, and to her beauty she added the charm of that 
dreamy, sensuous seductiveness one always associates with the 
voluptuous languor of the Southern States. She accepted 
Wilders’ devotion, returned—or feigned to return—his passion, 
but always refused to outstep the border line of propriety. 
“You are a married man, mon ami,’ she would say ; “if you 
were free cela serait une autre affatre, perhaps I, too, might then—” 
And this was ever the burden of her answers; with all the 
alluring wiles of a Phryne, and the ardent passions of a Faustine, 
prudence and cunning made her as circumspect as a vestal 
virgin. 

At last came a day when, pale and passion-worn, his eyes 
ablaze with an unholy light, and his wondrous beauty instinct 
with the hateful radiance of a fallen angel, Wilders bade his 
enchantress farewell at an earlier hour than usual. His words 
were confused and inconsequent, his manner excited, exhibiting 
sudden alternations of wild hilarity and profound melancholy. 
Mrs. Vereker was puzzled ; it was not all drink this time. “He 
was going away,” he said, “for two or three days. His wife—” 
the gleaming eyes narrowed for a moment and seemed to lose 
their light—‘ seemed ailing; it was a foolish fancy, but would 
she promise that if—” and the hideous compact was made with 
hypocritical reluctance and self-:eproach, and affected make- 
believe that it was all a picce of harmless folly. And with this 
woman’s burning kisses on his lips and brow, Harry Wilders 
went forth, and sky and earth grew dim before his eyes, hidden 
by a red mist which wreathed and shaped itself into the figure 
of a dead woman with pale face and staring eyes—a face which 
had once glowed beneath his kisses, eyes which had gazed into 
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his with a holy light, and had brightened and filled with happy 
tears, when, on that very day two years ago, he had whispered in 
her ear her new, sweet name of “ wife.” 

That evening all Edith’s servants were told by their master 
that he had suddenly lent the bungalow to a friend who had 
arrived unexpectedly and would bring his own establishment— 
not so unusual an occurrence there as here—and that they were 
accordingly discharged with a solatium. Saba Wilders sent to 
engage rooms for her mistress and himself—who would, he said, 
follow in a few hours—in an hotel at a hill station some miles 
distant. 

Husband and wife were alone in the once happy home, round 
which so many hopes and plans had clustered, and whose every 
room had its own association with the old sweet life so full of 
promise. But to Wilders there came no voice of ruth, no 
tender piteous vision from the past. He could see nothing but 
the dark lustrous eyes of his Circe, feel nought but her impas- 
sioned kisses and hear the voluptuous promise of her broken 
words. The night fell, the buggy in which he had said he should 
drive his wife over stood ready at the gate. A light gleamed in 
one room; suddenly it was extinguished, and then came a 
gurgling, muffled cry, “Harry—Harry, my husband! God 
for—” And then silence—such a silence! and presently a 
shaking, ghastly. figure staggered from the door and into the 
carriage, and drove madly away. 


There was silence in the little cabin as Bethune paused. 
His voice had grown strained and deep, and had faltered as he 
repeated the dying words of the murdered girl. The night was 
passing away and was indeed “almost at odds with morning ;” 


but neither speaker nor listeners dreamed of cutting short the 
story that was being told. 


What follows, resumed Bethune, will be easier for me to 
tell than what has gone befure, but perhaps you will not find it 
so easy to believe. And yet what I tell you I saw with my 
own eyes and heard with my own ears. I must now give a 
few dates. It was on the 14th of June that Saba had been 
sent from Troona, and as she was leaving the house Wilders 
had told her not to be uneasy if they did not come till latish 
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the following day, as they might possibly pay a visit to some 
neighbours. But when six o’clock in the afternoon of the 15th 
came and no sign of her master and mistress, she began to be 
anxious. She walked a little way along the road by which they 
would come, when suddenly she distinctly heard her mistress’ 
voice say, “Come back to Troona, Saba.” Unsceptical— 
credulous, if you will, as are all her nation with regard to the 
supernatural, the woman hesitated not for a moment, but forth- 
with commenced the homeward journey. She reached the 
house about ten o’clock; all was in darkness; the expected 
family had evidently not arrived. Surely the house was empty, 
and yet again she heard the call in faint low tones, “ Saba, 
come.” She found a door open and entered. The moon 
streaming in through the windows made progress inside the 
house easy. She made her way to her mistress’ room, and 
paused sick and faint, for the gentle call had ceased, and some- 
thing within her told that on the other side of the door was 
horror and crime and the awful mystery of Death. What, too, 
if there were something else, more awful and mysterious than 
the grisly horror itself, because no longer subject to him! The 
pause was only for a moment; all the love of the woman’s 
nature had been given to the kind, gentle English lady, and 
Saba opened the door and entered. The moon shone in full at 
the window, making the room light as day. In a heap across 
the bed lay the body of Edith Wilders, half undressed, shot 
through the heart, and her life blood showing in the moonlight 
a black patch upon the sheet. Some paces behind her on the 
floor lay a revolver. 

Why Saba acted as she did it is impossible to say, except on 
the hypothesis that she was subject to another influence. She 
closed and locked the doors of the room and of the house, 
contrived in some way to obtain a conveyance and came to see 
me at Jungal. She might have known, and probably did, that 
Edith had written to me, but how she could have been aware of 
my exact whereabouts on that night I know not, nor could she 
tell me. That an Intelligence not hers was acting upon her I 
had been convinced from her recognition of the letter I had so 
strangely received. 

We arrived at Troona at mid-day and reached the house 
unperceived. I will leave you to imagine for yourselves my. 
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feelings as I stood in the chamber of death and gazed down at 
the murdered body of her who had been so dear to me, so very 
dear tome. . . . . Sabahad given the details accurately 
enough, only I was struck by the purity—almost the fragrance 
—of the atmosphere. A wild hope crossed my mind for a 
moment that perhaps the wound after all was not fatal. Ah, 

me! one moment’s closer glance revealed the hideous truth. I 
"ascertained from the ayah the address of the doctor, and hurried 
off to bring him. He had been suddenly called away, but 
Marshall, a medical friend who had come to take his place, was 
at my service and accompanied me back to the house. I had 
urged upon Saba to leave everything untouched, and a glance 
round the room satisfied me that she had obeyed ; even the 
pistol lay gn the floor where I had first noticed it. All three of 
us approached the bed. 

“Terrible, terrible!” muttered the kind-hearted medico; 
“instant death—that’s one mercy—no suffering. Poor thing— 
poor thing!” He touched the slightly-draped figure with that 
gentle reverence one associates with the profession. “H’m! 
pistol and close quarters. Where is it?” Saba and I turned 
round simultaneously to point to it. The pistol was no longer 
there, and the doctor’s voice was saying in our bewildered ears, 
“Ah! here it is just at the foot of the bed—let’s see! yes, just 
where it would have fallen if—” and he shook his head sadly, 
and repeated in mournful, reproachful tones—*“ Poor thing, poor 
thing!” 

Whether he would have said anything on the opinion he had 
evidently formed I know not, for at that moment came the 
sound of voices from outside ; there was a quick, sharp rap at 
the door, and two or three officers, and a man whom I knew by 
sight as a magistrate entered the room. It was startling news 
they brought. 

Captain Wilders had been arrested that morning for the 
murder of his wife on the information of a discharged servant 
who had hung about the house, heard the cry and the shot, and 
seen Wilders commence his frantic flight. 

I must hurry on; the task has been well nigh too heavy for 
me. In due course, Harry Wilders was put on his trial for the 
murder. I, in obedience to Edith’s wish, undertook his defence, 
but he declined to see me, and intended, I was told, to plead 
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guilty. The court was crowded, and it very soon became 
evident that the feeling was high against my client. Certainly 
I have never known a blacker case. There was the evidence of 
the man who heard the cry and the shot, there were the extra- 
vagant and suspicious proceedings of Wilders himself before 
the murder, and I had ascertained that the prosecution by a 
little gentle pressure and an inconvenient acquaintance with her 
past, had compelled the soi-disant “Mrs.” Vereker to give 
evidence—doubtless “ with advantages "—of that last damning 
interview she had had with Wilders. Against all this the only 
point we could raise was the doctor’s opinion on finding the 
pistol, and I shuddered as I surmised whose hand had moved it. 
I should have to make the best I could of “alcoholic insanity,” 
and as I glanced at the jury I realized that my “best” would 
prove of very little avail. As I arranged my papers I remem- 
bered the letter, and taking it from my pocket, looked at it. 
One sentence stood out in emphatic clearness—*“I shall help 
you,” and as I read the words there came to me a sense of 
assurance and self-command. Something told me I should have 
need enough of the latter qualification. 

The prisoner was brought in. What a change! Merciful 
Heaven, what a change! If ever a man’s face portrayed 
infinite woe and self-reproach, it was the face of the man in the 
dock. There was no fear or care for self, only the pitiful misery 
of remorse and the agony of remembrance. And yet withal 
there came sometimes a strange lighting of the haggard eyes, 
and an awed yet loving look of expectancy. 

“ Prisoner at the bar, are you guilty or not guilty?” 

The hush in the court was intense, as all ears were strained to 
catch the answer. 

“G——” And then, then, before the fatal word could be 
uttered, I saw, plainly as I now see you before me, that another 
figure stood beside Wilders in the dock—a gentle woman’s 
figure, and the kind face bent towards the wretched man and 
seemed to whisper to him : 

“Not guilty.” 

On the countenances of the spectators were depicted surprise, 
incredulity, disgust ; on the prisoner’s the strange light had 
deepened, and he drew his hand across his eyes to which tears 
not wholly bitter had sprung. 
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The trial proceeded. The native servant, with another who 
could corroborate some of the facts, seemed frightened and ill 
at ease, but their main evidence was unshaken, and the extra- 
ordinary clearance of the house on a ridiculously lame pretext 
was easily proved. Then Zoe Vereker was called, and as this 
bid fair to be a “ sensational incident,” a sort of rustle of excite- 
ment ran round the court. The first formal questions were 
followed by one as to the frequency of the prisoner’s visits. 
Contrary to what had been expected, the witness rather mini- 
mised this. The prosecuting counsel bit his lip and looked 
warningly at the witness. 

“When did you last receive a visit from the prisoner ? ” 

The answer came in low, agitated tones. 

“ About two o’clock in the afternoon of the 14th of June.” 

“ What did you gather was the object of his coming ?” 

I had never known Anstruther to bungle so. The query 
enabled the witness to stave off the incriminating admission, and 
to give a fictitious suggestion of propriety. 

“T assumed it was to bid me good-bye, as he said he was 
going away for a few days.” 

“T will put the question plainer. Was anything said by the 
prisoner about your marrying him if he were free?” 

I rose to object, more from professional instinct than from 
any real hope. But before I had finished speaking, exclamations 
of alarm in the court made me look round. All eyes were bent 
upon the witness, who was leaning back as if turned to stone, a 
ghastly pallor overspreading her face, foam gathering round the 
parted lips, and her eyes fixed in a horrible glare on the space 
by the witness-box, where, invisible to all but her and me, stood 
the wraith of Edith Wilders, threatening, pitiless, with shadowy 
hand outstretched till it touched the other’s mouth. 

There was a shriek and a gurgling cry, and Zoe Vereker fell 
back in the convulsions of an epileptic fit. 

This abortive witness closed the case for the prosecution, and 
I was rising to begin my hopeless task when a telegram was 
handed to me. It was from the doctor at Troona, who, you 
remember, was absent when I first saw the body. It was to this 
effect—* Can give most important evidence for defence—am 
coming on.” From the place of sending I judged that he would 
be here in another hour, and I obtained an adjournment for that 
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time. When we returned into court I had seen Dr. Ayres, and 
knew that Wilders was saved ; and as I thought ow he was 
saved, I bowed my head in reverent awe at the fathomless mystery 
of Being, and at this love of a woman stronger than death and 
pardoning to the uttermost. After a very few sentences I called 
Dr. Ayres. 

“You are a medical man practising at Troona ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Were you well acquainted with the deceased ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Please tell the Court when you saw her last.” 

“On the morning of the 15th of June.” 

The conventional simile of a bombshell is feeble to express 
the effect this answer had. 

“You are perfectly clear about the date?” 

“Perfectly. I made an entry in my patients’ book at the 
time. Besides, my nephew, who also saw her, had only arrived 
that morning to accompany me to Cairo.” 

“Is your nephew in court ?” 

“He is.” 

Should I ask more? This evidence exculpated Wilders, whose 
absence from Troona on the 15th had been incidentally proved 
by the prosecution. What would she wish? The answer came 
to me in low sweet tones, and I understood that no chance must 
be left whereby some innocent person might be accused of her 
husband’s crime. 

“Was her visit a professional one?” 

“Yes ; she seemed very pale and strange. I remarked at the 
time she would not shake hands, nor let me feel her pulse. As 
I was in a hurry, I asked her to call and see my locum tenens, 
who would be there in a couple of hours. She said she would, 
and added she should ask him for a medicine I had before pre- 
scribed for cephalalgia—headache. As she was going she 
noticed the calendar on the wall, and made some remark 
about the weather in connection with the date.” 

The doctor’s nephew corroborated his evidence as to the visit of 
Mrs. Wilders. Neither made any deviation in cross-examination, 
and the jury stopped the case. Harry Wilders stepped from the 
dock a free man, but none of all the crowded court approached 
to offer him congratulations or give him friendly greeting. Ah, 
18 
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I know full well I shall see it afterwards. 


“mercy.” 


and walked by my side for a time in silence. 


had been dead for more than twenty-four hours.” 


on the subject. 


and was loyal and true till death—and after.” 





yes! there was ove—the same gentle figure that ‘had whispered 
to him before, and which now seemed to support him and speak 
soft words of comfort. As they passed out she turned round 
and looked at me. Such a look!—of love and gratitude and in- 
effable promise. I pray that in my last hour I may see that look ; 


That night the body of Harry Wilders was found, quite dead, 
prone on the grave of his murdered wife. It was no suicide ; 
the wretched, loving, guilty, repentant heart had ceased to 
beat. I think sometimes that Edith’s love had been permitted 
to give him this last boon. His face had lost something of its 
misery when they found him, and it was remarked that the hand 
which had fallen over the head-stone had rested on the word 


As I left the court I was joined by Ayres. He was very grave, 
“ Bethune,” at last he said, and there was an unwonted tremor 
in his voice, “the corpse that you and Marshall saw on the 16th 
I bowed my head in assent ; there could be no possible doubt 
“Then who—zw/at was it that came to me the day before?” 


And I answered: “It was the spirit of a woman, who loved, 
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Warwick St. Jobn. 


A STORY BY VIDA, 


CHAPTER I. 


“T’ve heard you say that before, Hew,” exclaimed Elsie some- 
what impatiently. 

“You have. I can never tell you how much I love you, it is 
part of my existence. You'll give me some hope, won’t you?” 
he asked beseechingly, as he looked into the girl’s face that was 
slightly turned away from him. “TI will wait until I have made 
a name in the world that shall be worthy of your acceptance,” he 
added, with a ring of pride in his voice. 

“ But if I don’t feel confident that I love you sufficiently to 
give so binding and definite a promise, what am I todo?” She 
kept her face turned away, for she felt his eyes upon her and it 
made it difficult to resist him, he was so terribly in earnest. 

“The promise shall not be binding if it thereby causes you 
unhappiness. I would not give you an hour’s pain if I could 
help it. Let me have something to strive for? Let the reward 
of my future be the gift of your love, and the hope of one day 
winning you as my wife.” 

They stood gazing over a fair scene before them, the country 
lay basking in a hot July sun, while the gentle breeze, sighing 
softly in the neighbouring trees, was the only sound they heard. 
Hew breathed hurriedly in his anxiety to get some shadow of 
hope from the girl he had loved for years. But she was young 
and the subtle awakening had not yet come toher. She had 
yet to experience the bewildering passion in all its stages, of 
hope and fear; of joy and sorrow ; of its infinite possibilities and 
cruel disappointments. 

“T don’t want to marry yet,” she remarked sadly, after some 
moments’ silence. “I’m not ¢hat old yet,’ she added, hard up 
for an excuse. 

“Old!” he repeated, rather amused at the suggestion, “ you’re 
very young ; you’re——” 

He was interrupted by the sound of approaching footsteps. 
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On looking round they noticed some men carrying someone on 
a stretcher. He went at once towards them and asked what 
had happened, and whether he could be of any assistance. He 
was told that a stranger had attempted to cross the “Cairnie 
Stepping Stones,” and had slipped and broken his leg. They 
were taking him to the inn, while Jim Crosbie had gone for the 
doctor. 

“T know where father is,” said Elsie. “I'll soon find him,” 
and she set off at a brisk rate towards the village, while Hew 
accompanied the injured man. He was studying to be a doctor 
in Edinburgh and very naturally considered he might be of some 
use. 

Hew Cameron was the only son of the minister at Craigton, 
the village close by, and it was during the vacation, part of which 
he always spent with his parents, that he had met and learned 
to love the pretty daughter of Dr. Neville. 

The latter had, some six or seven years previously, retired from 
the Navy and returned to settle in his native village. Between 
the minister's and doctor’s families an intimacy had sprung 
up that gave Hew many opportunities of meeting the girl whose 
image filled his heart. Manly in appearance, he had a fine open 
countenance that at once gave one an index to his character ; he 
was ason any father would be proud of. If the promises he 
already showed of shrewd common sense and ability were fulfilled 
there was a brilliant future before him. 

Upon any matter connected with his profession he always had 
the keenest sympathy from Dr. Neville, whose kind encourage- 
ment he looked upon as a bond of union with Elsie, For it was 
with secret gratification that the doctor noticed the unmistakable 
signs ot love for his daughter, in his young friend, feelings that 
he hoped might be returned. He felt that to place his child's 
happiness into Hew’s hands he gave it into safe keeping. 

But hitherto, in spite of all his devotion, Hew could not obtain 
any definite answer to his pleadings. It was her great friendli- 
ness that baffled him. He wished to see that turned into some- 


thing warmer and deeper. He had shortly to return to his 
duties, and would fain have taken with him some promise to lure 
him on ‘> fame and happiness. 

“Wo is the stranger, father?” asked Elsie of the doctor on 


his rci +0 ‘rom the inn some hours later. 
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“ He is a gentleman from London, staying at Gallowhill. He 
attempted to take the short cut through Prestwick Glen and 
has come to grief.” 

“Did you hear his name?” 

“Yes. Warwick St. John. It strikes me he'll be here for 
some weeks ; he has broken his leg badly.” 

Dr. Neville’s prophecy seemed likely to prove true, for several 
weeks passed by and Warwick St. John was still unable to move. 
All that could be suggested to cheer and amuse the invalid was 
done. A pleasant and intelligent nurse was obtained from Edin- 
burgh, who not only attended well to her duties, but proved an 
agreeable companion. But to a man of Warwick St. John’s 
temperament, imprisonment on a sick bed, helpless and depen- 
dent, was a trial not only to himself but others. 

Day after day, books, papers, fruit and flowers were brought 
to amuse and distract him, while doctor and minister were 
equally attentive in their efforts to while away the weary days by 
their amusing reminiscences or friendly argument. For all three 
men had seen much of the world, and their knowledge placed 
them on equal footing. 

Warwick St. John, a barrister living in London, was a younger 
son of Sir Horace St. John. Being naturally clever and having 
influential connections, he had risen rapidly in his profession, and 
at the same time was very popular in society. Never having 
known the want of money, every effort to gain pleasure had 
generally proved successful, and his lack of heart had saved him 
many a pang he might have had as to the way he procured it. 
His easy, graceful manner was a great charm in its possessor anda 
wonderful keystone to success in the world. His appearance too 
was rather in his favour. He was of medium height, broad and 
well made. Hehad a calm, determined face—his enemies might 
have called it obstinate—with a pair of cold grey eyes, and his 
thin-lipped mouth was hidden by a heavy military moustache. 

“T’ve brought my daughter to see you,” said Dr. Neville one 
day some weeks later, when his patient was able to be on the 
couch and very grateful for any fresh society in that secluded 
hillside village. 

Elsie came forward nervously to make friends with the 
man she had heard so much about. As she sat down by his 
side and enquired about his health, he thought her one of the 
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prettiest girls he had ever seen. She had a ‘slim, lithe figure, 
and her beautifully-shaped head was set with an indescribable 
grace on her well-formed shoulders. Her face was pretty, 
though childlike. Her features were not faultless, but the guile- 
lessness in her eyes and expression was very fascinating, while 
her lack of self-consciousness was as rare as it was refreshing. 

“Father told me you liked flowers, so I’ve brought you some,” 
she said, proffering him a basketful. 

“TI do indeed like them; I expect I have you to thank for 
the beauties I have already enjoyed. You are very kind,” he 
added as he took them from her and inhaled their fragrant 
perfume. 

“Shall I put them in water for you?” she asked, looking round 
the room for a vase. 

“Will you beso kind?” he asxed gratefully, as he touched 
the bell and asked the waiter to bring a bowl. As they waited 
the gentlemen discussed the morning’s news, while Elsie narrowly 
observed her new acquaintance. 

When the vase arrived she at once began to arrange her gift, 
and became absorbed in her occupation. Her deft and gentle 
fingering of the lovely blossoms betrayed her love for the 
beautiful—a fact that did not escape Mr. St. John’s notice. 

“This is a desert flower, blooming unseen,” he thought. “I 
must get to know more of her”; and before she left he had 
gained her promise and her father’s permission to repeat the 
visit. 

As the days passed by, her promise “to come again” was 
invariably asked and as gladly complied with. Mr. St. John’s 
fascinating manner, once again, stood him in good stead. By 
his dangerous tenderness, which he generally showed towards 
most women—by his implied, rather than by his outspoken 
admiration—he had managed to do in a few weeks what Hew 
Cameron had failed to accomplish by years of devotion. 

Elsie had seen nothing of the world, and to her Warwick St. 
John seemed to be the personification of all that was charming. 
To see her eyes brighten as he talked; to watch the colour 
coming and going from her mobile face ; as he hinted at future 
possibilities, was to him but a pleasant pastime. He judged her 
by himself. 

She was but a child yet, and it was a child's nature to forget. 
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He never realised her gradual awakening to womanhood. New 
ideas, new hopes, awoke in her ; feelings she did not understand 
arose in her heart as he now and again appealed, in his low, soft 
voice, for her opinion on matters they discussed. The revelation 
of that subtle passion, which claims the mind and reason of its 
victims, was now slowly but surely changing the clinging, trust- 
ing girl, into an independent, sympathetic woman, who, in many 
cases, holds the “world well lost” for love. She was standing 
on the brink of an hitherto unknown existence, dazed and giddy 
with its rapturous ecstacy. : 

Eight weeks had passed away, and no possible excuse re- 
mained to prevent Mr. St. John’s return to London. For some 
time past he had been able, with the aid of a stick, to walk 
about the immediately surrounding woods—when he was gene- 
rally accompanied by the doctor and his daughter, or more 
frequently alone by her only. It was on one of these short 
walks, when the doctor had been called away, that Elsie had 
gone alone. They were sitting talking under the friendly shelter 
of some trees. Her eyes brimmed over with mischief and fun— 
her light-hearted laughter rang like a silver bell, while her bright 
chatter betrayed her great happiness. 

Presently their attention was attracted by footsteps on the 
crisp, withered undergrowth, and looking round, she recognised 
Hew Cameron within a few yards of them. 

“This is a surprise! when did you arrive?” she asked as she 
gave him her hand, but betraying by her tone a certain amount 
of irritation. 

“This morning. I am only here for a few days,” he said 
apologetically, looking earnestly at her, hoping to see some 
gleam of pleasure at his coming. 

But she turned towards her companion, whom she introduced. 

“T don’t think you have ever met. Mr. Cameron left just 
after your accident.” 

The two men eyed each other narrowly as they sat and talked 
generalities. 

“TI had no idea you were expected,” Elsie remarked, still 
somewhat vexed at his inopportune arrival. “ Your father never 
mentioned it.” 

“No, he was not aware of my intention. It was somewhat 
sudden, and connected with business at Carrickburn.” 
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Had he dared to tell the honest truth, he would have said : 

“TI was hungering for a sight of your face, and the tone of 
your voice—I could not keep away.” 

But he refrained from any allusion to the pleasure of seeing 
her. The frequent mention of the stranger’s name in connection 
with hers in his father’s letters, had decided him to come over 
and see what was happening. 

His worst fears seemed to be realised when he found her on 
apparently very intimate terms with a man she had known but 
a few weeks. As they sat chatting—an awkward party of three 
—Hew recognised already the subtle change that had come 
over the girl since he parted from her. She was assuredly 
learning quickly the verb “to love,” in all its moods and tenses, 
Did the stranger really value the great gift of her love—did he 
recognise the immeasurable difference that existed between the 
innocent, trustful girl and those who were most frequently his 
associates on the world’s highway? Girls who were brought 
up ‘to conceal, if not stamp out, every natural emotion, and 
whose one aim in life was to marry the richest man of their 
acquaintance, 

He felt a sudden desire to gather his idol to his heart, and 
carry her off from harm’s way. 

Presently a move was made and they slowly retraced their 
steps. Hew was almost maddened at the sight of the calm way 
in which Mr. St. John quietly appropriated Elsie’s arm as a 
second support. Was the devotion of years to count for nothing 
by the side of fair words from an acquaintance of a few weeks? 
He felt it wiser to leave them, and making some excuse, he 
hurried out of sight to wrestle alone with his troubles and 
unhappiness. 


CHAPTER II. 


TRUE to his word, two days later Hew returned to Edinburgh, 
He quitted Craigton depressed and anxious, for he saw how 
matters lay. He thought it wiser to say nothing to Elsie rather 
than offend her by some suggestion or jealous insinuation. 
The following week, Mr. St. John took leave of his friends 
and returned to London. He expressed himself very grateful 
for all that had been done for him; but once again with 
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familiar surroundings and intimate associates he found but 
little time to think about his experiences in Scotland. It had 
not proved anything very novel, but he admitted—to himself 
alone — that without Elsie’s company it would have proved 
somewhat dull. 

His leave-taking of her had been of the most tender nature. 
Her undisguised admiration flattered him, and no man is proof 
against flattery. Her youth and innocence he had found very 
attractive, and her unremitting attention was simply an out- 
ward form of unexpressed happiness. Their talks of what 
their future held, implied by him to be identical, were but a 
foretaste of ecstacy hitherto unknown to her. 

The last few weeks had taken her in some inexpressible 
manner far out of her everyday life; away into some unknown 
sphere. She lived in a dream ; thrilled by a new strange feeling. 

But now he was gone. The blankness that remained was as 
the darkness when a flame has gone out. 

As she remembered his soft words, uttered in his low, pleasant 
voice; his tender looks that expressed so much, her heart 
thrilled with a dangerous joy. She lived the past over and 
over again. 

Time seemed to stand still now that she was alone. Days 
that formerly appeared to hold but a few hours, lagged painfully. 
She wandered about in a restless, aimless way, going to each 
spot they had visited together, hallowed in her eyes by his 
presence. 

A few days after his departure a letter arrived in which he 
announced his safe arrival, and alluded to the kindness he had 
received, Every word was life to her, and having despatched an 
immediate answer, lived in anticipation of the next one. 

Weeks and then months went by, but no more letters came. 
Allusions to his silence were sometimes made by her father ; 
but various excuses and suggestions were invariably dropped 
which she considered sufficient reason for his silence. 

By-and-bye she showed signs of depression and irritability, 
quite new features in her disposition; but her father’s keen 
professional eye detected symptoms in his child that arose from 
mental rather than physical mischief, and he had not far to look 
for the cause. When too late he blamed himself for acting as 
he had done. 
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It was drawing near to Christmas and Hew was once more at 
home. He had seen Elsie several times, but their relations were 
of a strained nature. He saw only too clearly what had 
happened, and resented bitterly the stranger’s conduct. 

It was a bright, frosty morning two days before Christmas 
that Elsie received a short friendly letter from Warwick St. 
John, wishing her the compliments of the season, and begging 
her acceptance of a huge box of chocolates which he remembered 
to have heard her say she liked. 

The letter awoke the wildest hope in the girl’s heart, and all 
around seemed bright and cheerful—even Nature appeared in 
more vivid colours than it did the day before. Why had she for 
a moment doubted his faith? He no doubt had very sufficient 
reasons for not oftener writing, and she would let him see by 
her answer how firmly she believed all his protestations he had 
so softly whispered in the bright sunny days now gone by. 
Her exuberance of spirits allowed her no rest. She couldn't 
remain in the house, so set off for a walk to one of their many 
haunts they had visited together. 

She was sitting on a seat for a moment where Warwick had 
painted their golden-lined future, and as his words came back to 
her, her heart beat tumultuously with rapture. 

“Good morning, Elsie,” said Hew, as he appeared from 
behind some trees, “ you look very bright ; don’t you find it very 
cold sitting here ?” 

“Not at all, the sun is so bright, it never struck me as being 
cold; perhaps it is not wise to sit any longer,” and she rose and 
turned in the direction of home, Hew accompanying her. There 
was something about her manner that struck him as being 
different. She was brighter and more friendly than she had 
been lately. Perhaps she was beginning to forget the man who 
had come between them, when they might become once more 
the friends they formerly were. Hope rose high in his breast. 
He must find out by some means if his suspicions were correct. 

“ How much longer do you remain at home ?” she asked, in so 
interested a voice as to mislead her companion. 

“T have only ten days longer. I am being coached for my 
examination at the end of January, so I cannot afford to be 
idle,” he answered cheerfully, wishing to show her how hard he 
was working. 
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“What a number of examinations you do go in for; are they 
absolutely necessary ?” 

“ Absolutely, for the aim I have in view,” he replied earnestly, 
looking to see whether she grasped his meaning. 

“Ts your father very anxious about your degrees? I know 
he wants you to get some particular one; I heard him talking 
to father about it.” 

“ He is not so anxious as I am. My future must be made, 
his life is settled ; naturally he wishes me to take a good place 
in the medical world.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ My reasons for getting up to the top of the tree are widely 
different to his. Honours and position will be worthless to me 
unless I obtain the greatest wish of my life, your love, Elsie— 
all my efforts are——” 

“Stop! Hew, don’t say that,” she cried nervously, “you 
must not think about me ; you know what I said when last you 
were here.” 

“IT remember only too well, but you did not forbid me to 
hope, and I trust we shall once more be the good friends we used 
to be before.” 

“Yes,” she said quickly, “good friends, but nothing more.” 

“Don't say that, Elsie. I will never give you up.” 

As he walked by her side pleading his great love, she admired 
him more than she had ever done before. His deep voice 
trembled with emotion and his kind blue eyes looked pathetically 
at her. 

“Please, Hew, forget all about me,” she said gently, unwilling 
to hurt his feelings if possible. 

“That is an impossibility ; you are never out of my thoughts, 
you haunt my dreams. “Don’t send me away.” 

“But I have no love to give you,” she said at last in 
desperation. 

“Then Mr. St. John has come between us; it is he who has 
stolen you from me.” 

She flushed crimson, partly with surprise at his accusation, 
partly with pride at its truthfulness. She made no reply ; only 
walked silently on. The expression that came over her face 
confirmed his worst fears. The warm living look that the 
mention of her lover called forth was the death knell to his 
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hopes. He saw a light in her face that his presence had never 
called forth, and the tone of her voice betrayed the subtle 
change. 

Angry thoughts rose up and blinded his judgment. Jealousy 
racked him and made hima little unjust, for his love and the hope 
of winning her had been his goal for some long time past. 

“This stranger will forget you,” he rashly remarked in his 
misery. 

“Will he?” she asked proudly, “then it will be my loss,” she 
added in a confident tone that maddened him. “If he loves me 
but as a pastime and then forgets me, the sorrow will be mine, 
but till that happens, I can’t help loving him.” 

“Then I won’t trouble you any more. May you never have 
your precious gift trampled on or your trust betrayed, for I mis- 
trust Mr. St. John. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. I am sorry we part thus; surely you won’t cast 
me off entirely ?” she said appealingly, while the look on her face 
haunted him for days afterwards. 

“No! but the blow is very hard, you must give me time to get 
over it,” he answered in a hard, bitter tone, and turning quickly 
away, he was soon out of sight. 

Towards the end of February Dr. Neville had business in 
London, which might detain him some little time, and after a 
good deal of persuasion Elsie induced him to allow her to accom- 
pany him. She longed to be in the same city as the man she 
loved. Perhaps they might see something of him, and rosy-hued 
visions rose up before her. 

Dr. Neville had a sister living at Notting Hill to whom he 
wrote, signifying his intention of coming to London, which 
brought at once an invitation to both him and Elsie for as long 
as they cared to remain. Accordingly the following week saw 
them both happily installed with their relations, Elsie imbued 
with the determination to bask in the presence of the man who 
had turned the course of her life from utter stagnation, as she 
termed it, to one of living brightness. 


WARWICK ST. JOHN. 


CHAPTER III. 


IT was the opening of a new piece at the Garrick Theatre. Dr. 
Neville and party were among those fortunate enough to secure 
a box. The play that was to be represented had been talked 
and written about for weeks, and in consequence the house was 
filled by a fashionable crowd, among whom were to be found 
those who never missed a “ first night,” as well as those notable 
in the world of rank, fashion and beauty. 

To Elsie the scene was very new and the coup dil suggested 
a glimpse of fairyland. 

The beautiful scenery, the splendid dresses and sparkling 
jewels of the ladies all combined to make a striking picture. 

She was lost in admiration of all before her. She talked and 
asked questions to the great amusement of her cousin Horace, 
whose answers and anecdotes lost nothing in the telling to his 
“country cousin,” as he called her. 

The play was an exciting one; the plot absorbed all her atten- 
tion; nothing escaped her. It was only during the interval be- 
tween the acts that she had time to give any individual attention 
to the audience. Taking up the opera glasses she scanned the 
different parts of the house ; and her remarks upon the audience 
were very trenchant. Presently her attention was attracted by 
a lady in one of the boxes whose jewels appeared to be the 
cynosure of all eyes ; her dress seemed to be almost covered with 
diamonds. 

“Do you know who the lady is, Horace ?” asked Elsie, direct- 
ing his attention to the box. 

“No, I don’t, but I’ll soon find out,” he answered as he too stood 
and noted the unknown. “I must have some fresh air,” he 
added, as he took up his hat and left the box. 

Elsie criticised the lady for some time and then looked at the 
gentleman by her side, who was evidently entertaining her by 
their animated conversation, and upon whom she smiled so 
sweetly. Her eyes fell on Warwick St. John. 

A cold hand seemed to clasp her heart; she felt as though 
turned to stone. The opera glass was dropped and she stared 
blankly before her. She saw him bending over his companion 
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as he had once done over her. The same bright smile and 
gentle courteous manner which had once thrilled her every 
nerve, were now bestowed on some wealthy rival—she was for- 
gotten. Hew was right after all; the stranger was not to be 


trusted, and the knowledge of her misplaced confidence was a 
bitter awakening. 


Presently her cousin returned. 

“T’ve found out all about her,” he remarked in a satisfied air. 
“ T overheard two fellows discussing her. She is Lady Ida Lestere, 
and the man talking to her is a Mr. St. John, Q.C. She is a 
great heiress, and they are going to be married very shortly.” 
Getting no answer to his history he had just related, he looked 
at his cousin and was startled at her appearance. 

“ How pale ycu are,” he added kindly, “ aren’t you well?” 

“Oh! Yes, but I feel it very close ; will you open the door a 
little?” 

“ Come outside ; it’s fresher there.” 

But she refused to move; she felt utterly limp; besides, she 
ran the risk of meeting Warwick St. John, a trial she was not 
equal to just then. She still tried to talk rationally and to 
answer all questions put to her; but as the evening wore on, 
she became whiter and quieter, until she reached a depth of 
exhaustion causing perfect oblivion to much that was going on 
around her. 

But the night came to an end at last. 

The crowd in the crush room was very great. Dr. Neville 
placed the ladies behind a glass door, till Horace could find their 
carriage, and as they stood waiting, Warwick St. John passed 
with Lady Ida on his arm. And Elsie heard again the same 
low pleasant voice. 

As he was leaving, he caught sight of Dr. Neville standing on 
the steps. 

“Ah! Neville,” he cried, “glad to see you—hope Miss 
Neville is well?” and passed on to their carriage that was 
stopping the way. 

Elsie had faint remembrances of driving home ; all seemed 
blotted out in mist, and her appearance during the next two 
days drew forth repeated exclamations from everyone as to her 
state of health. 


“TI am quite well,” she answered with a dreary smile ; “it is 
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only the excitement of London. I shall look all right when I 
get back to Scotland.” 

“Then I think the sooner we get home the better,” said the 
doctor, who guessed partly what had so altered his child and 
suggested an early day for their departure. Three days later 
they were once more at Craigton. 

But it was many weeks and months before Elsie was anything 
like the same girl she was b2fore she went to London. Time 
had somewhat blunted the shock of her lover’s treachery, but 
it left its mark. It is a terrible thing to lose trust in those we 
love and to have to confess, if only to ourselves, that we have 
worshipped at a false shrine. 

During the next two years, Hew worked hard at his pro- 
fession and carried all before him. He achieved the success he 
had set himself to win. By his perseverance and industry, he 
steadily kept in view the goal of his ambition. The prophets 
of his early days had truthfully forecast his victories, for he was 
looked upon as. one of the rising men of the day, and was 
already reaping some reward for his toil by the daily increasing 
practice he was making in Edinburgh. 

It was from the Society papers he first learned the cause of 
Elsie’s unsatisfactory health. A long account of Mr. St. John’s 
wedding had filled the columns of several journals, and. he. felt 
grieved to think how true his rash prophecy had become. . He 
savagely denounced the man’s baseness, and regretted to think 
the just punishment he richly deserved seemed unlikely to over- 
take him just then. 

During his short visits to Craigton, he saw but little of Elsie. 
Until she had somewhat recovered from the shock, he did not 
wish to recall by his presence their unhappy interview, when he 
so betrayed his jealous suspicions. 

The following spring Elsie received a renewed invitation from 
her schoolfellow to spend some weeks in Edinburgh. It 
required some little persuasion on her father’s side to gain her 
consent to go, but eventually he succeeded. 

Jean Ritchie had paid frequent visits to Craigton and knew 
of Hew Cameron’s love for her friend, but it was difficult to 
glean much about Mr. St. John’s behaviour, as he never was 
mentioned. Her appeal to Hew for information met with little 
success ; he determined if possible to bury the past in oblivion. 
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Elsie had been some days with her friends before she and 
Hew met; but her greeting was kinder and warmer than he 
hoped or expected. Her interest in his work and her questions 
as to his daily lifeand occupation, struck him as happy omens 
for the future. 

As swallows fly back to their former pleasant homes with 
the spring days, so kinder thoughts of Hew had of late come 
stealing unconsciously into Elsie’s heart. The dark gloom of 
winter was gone, and her heart was slowly melting with summer’s 
warming rays. 

“We are going to the Review this afternoon, will you come 
with us, Dr. Cameron?” asked Miss Ritchie of Hew as they 
met in Princes Street. 

“If you don’t go before three o’clock I’ll be charmed, but I’m 
engaged till then.” 

“There'll be a great crowd, so you and Wilfred must look 
after us,” she added warningly. 

“Only too pleased to be of use,” he remarked as they 
separated. 

It was between five and six o'clock ; the sham fight was over, 
and the troops began marching past. The crowd then became 
somewhat rowdy, and Jean suggested their leaving and making 
for home. If they remained much longer, they would probably 
get uncomfortably jostled or perhaps separated. 

To Hew fell the task of piloting Elsie across the field 
between two regiments which would shortly move on. They 
were making for a small wicket gate that led to a short cut 
home. 

They had safely crossed the field and were almost at the 
gate, when the sudden flourish of trumpets from a volunteer 
band startled one of the officer’s horses and caused it to plunge 
and rear. 

What happened next Hew could never coherently tell. He 
remembered seeing the horse almost standing in the air and the 
next thing saw Elsie stretched on the ground. The consterna- 
tion of the beholders, on seeing what had occurred was stupefy- 
ing ; then in a moment a rush was made to rescue the girl from 
further injury. He seemed paralysed at first; it was feared he 
too had been struck, but his panic was but momentary ; he soon 
grasped that Elsie was hurt and fancied it was his fault. What 
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really did occur is best told by a paragraph that appeared in 
the local papers the following morning. 


“ ACCIDENT AT THE REVIEW. 


“Tt is our sad duty to relate an accident that happened to a 
young lady during yesterday afternoon’s manceuvres. As Miss 
Neville of Craigton and a gentleman were passing the 
— Regiment, one of the horses was startled by a band in its 
near neighbourhood and commenced rearing. In its fright it 
unfortunately struck Miss Neville as she passed, and felled her 
to the ground. She was however pluckily rescued by a by- 
stander at some personal risk, before any very great injury 
was inflicted. On enquiry at the lady’s residence last night, we 
are glad to learn that the injury is not serious, though the shock 
to the system and the blow in falling will confine her to bed 
forsome time. Itis feared that one of her arms is badly bruised, 
if not broken, but hopes are entertained that this anxiety may 
be exaggerated.” 


Everything that affection and medical aid could do, was 
bestowed upon the patient. Hew’s devotion was unceasing. 
He blamed himself as being the cause of the accident, and not 
all their remonstrances could remove the impression. 

“Tt was not your fault, Hew,” said Elsie one day when she 
was allowed to discuss the matter ; “ you didn’t give the flourish 
of trumpets or know what was coming.” 

“ But we ought to have kept further away from the horses.” 

“ Horse—to speak quite correctly, for it was the only one any- 
where near us.” 

“ Still, I don’t forgive myself all the same.” 

“But I do—so you must. I expect I’ve half ruined your 
practice, by the time you have spent over me,” she remarked 
softly, a faint colour suffusing her face. 

“If that were true, it could not be injured by a sweeter cause 
—no patient is so——” 

“Do you find her better?” asked Jean, who at this moment 
entered the room. 

“Yes, she is going on very well, but she’s not to come down- 
stairs yet,” he remarked in a professional tone. 
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“Tt is fortunate for you that you have so obedient a patient. 


I should be much more rebellious,” she laughingly remarked as 
she turned and left the room. 








CHAPTER IV. 


“HAVE you seen to-day’s papers?” asked Jean, as she dashed 
breathless into Elsie’s room a few days later. “I thought 
Mother might have told you the news.” 

“No, what is it?” 

“There’s half a column in praise of Dr. Cameron. He has 
performed some wonderful operation and the encomiums 
lavished on him are enough to turn his head. There, read for 
yourself. He'll be made knight, baronet, earl or duke before 
very long, mark my words,” and giving her friend the Scotsman, 
she left the room. 

“You Jook perfectly able to come downstairs now,” she 
remarked, opening the door again and poking her head into the 
room. “I think I shall have to take the matter in hand.” 

“Do. He'll very likely listen to you when he won’t to me,” 
answered Elsie smiling. 

“Will he? H’m!” ejaculated Jean sceptically, as she with- 
drew her head and again closed the door. “I’m not so sure,” 
she added to herself, as she went downstairs wondering how 
matters would end between these two. Looking at the case 
from an unbiassed point of view, she considered it was taking a 
more hopeful tint. 

“’ve just been reading this,” said Elsie, holding up the paper, 
as Hew entered her room that afternoon. “I fully endorse all 
that is said about you, and congratulate you sincerely on the 
honour you have so deservedly earned.” 

For the article announced that the highest medical degree was 
to be conferred on the rising young doctor. 

“Thank you. Your approval is dearer to me than any 
medical distinctions,” he answered softly. He paused and 
moved nearer to her. “ But they are valueless unless shared by 
the woman I’ve loved for years.” 


She looked away and did not speak, but he could see her 
trembling. 
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“Elsie,” he said in a low, passionate voice, “I have slaved 
for one object—your love. I determined to win a name worthy 
of your acceptance; will you share my fame?” 

She smiled her answer. “ You have a right to my love, Hew, 
for you have taught me what real love means. I thought I once 
knew—but I was mistaken.” 

His strong arms closed round her in a passionate embrace, 
and for a time their incoherent remarks interested no third 
person. : 

Deep down in her heart lay the remembrance of the love she 
had wasted over an unworthy object. The passion and pain of 
her empty dreams had alike passed away. She had passed 
through the refiner’s fire, and there remained but the pure love 
which endures steadily through trials, however great, and which 
ennobles equally the loving and the loved. 

* * * * * 

Ten years have passed away. 

Events have marched rapidly on. The great wheel of Life, 
turning slowly on the axis of Time, carrying onward alike the 
prosperous and needy, the persevering and slothful, the indus- 
trious and idle, offers surely but silently equal chances for good 
or evil. By the relentless impartiality of its onward course, 
it would appear to resent the wilfully-neglected opportunities 
proffered for the benefit of mankind, and to help but those, who 
regardless of self, endeavour to soften the frequently crushing 
realities of existence. 

To Hew and Elsie time had brought many blessings. Disap- 
pointments and trials but strengthened their faith in one 
another ; and in his wife’s sweet face, Hew sees many beauties 
that the experiences of life have developed. 

It was the night of the conversazione given by the Fellows of 
the College of Medicine, in honour of the Congress that was 
taking place during the week. Unbounded hospitality had been 
the order of the week, and the meeting was to close that night 
with an entertainment to which everyone connected with art or 
science, or of any social importance, was invited. 

The guests were received by Sir Hew and Lady Cameron ; 
the former being the local president of the society for that year. 

The rooms were filling fast. The scene was a gay one. 
Handsome, beautifully-dressed women and clever, intellectual 
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men, chatting in animated groups, were scattered about the 
flower-bedecked rooms. 

“ There is a gentleman asking to be introduced to you, Lady 
Cameron,” said an intimate friend of Sir Hew’s, as the former 
and her husband stood talking to a group of visitors. “May I 
bring him up ?” 

“Certainly,” she answered, smiling, “I cannot refuse anyone 
to-night.” 

As she turned to make a remark to her husband, her appear- 
ance was commented upon by some intimate friends. 

The lithe, graceful figure of her girlhood had developed into 
that of a magnificent woman. Her head, always remarkable 
for its beautiful shape, was carried with great dignity ; while her 
gracious manner counteracted any idea of haughtiness. She 
was regally dressed in the richest white satin, ornamented with 
some costly lace and a profusion of diamonds. 

“Mr. St. John—Lady Cameron,” said a voice by her side. 

She turned round, and before her stood what had once been 
her ideal of manhood. Now she beheld a grey-haired, elderly 
man, with a discontented, soured expression of face, and marred 
by signs of dissipation and fastness. 

She bowed and offered him the tips of her fingers, but not by 
the faintest sign did she betray any recognition of the man who 
had amused himself at her expense. ™ 

“It is a long time since we met, Lady Cameron,” he began in 
an easy, confident tone. 

“I fear I must be rude enough to ask you to recall the time 
and place of our last meeting,” she said apologetically, as she 
looked past him and bowed to some friends close by. 

““T had the misfortune to have an accident some years ago 
at a place called Craigton, and Dr. Neville was exceedingly kind 
to me.” 

“TI have some remembrance of a stranger being ill. Is your 
name ”—she reflected for a moment—* St. Clair ?” 

“No, St. John,” he replied, rather taken aback. 

“T must have heard my father talk about you,” she remarked 
in a most uninterested voice. 

“Elsie dear, I want to introduce Lord Atherton to you,” said 
Hew, coming up with a gentleman; “he says he knew you when 
you were a tiny child.” 
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“Of course he did,” she answered, holding out her hand, and 
welcoming her old friend very warmly as she turned her back 
on Mr. St. John. 

“ Hew, darling, what you have saved me from,” she said late 
that night as she threw herself into her husband’s arms and 
pillowed her head on his shoulder. “Did you recognise the old 
voué | was talking to when you brought up Lord Atherton?” 

“No, who was it?” 

“ Warwick St. John.” 





H Wisit to Palapye. 


PALAPYE, or Palapwche, as the Whites call it, is the half-way 
house, so to say, between Mafeking and Buluwayo, being as 
nearly as possible some 300 miles from either place. It is one 
of the most important of the native towns in the British Pro- 
tectorate, not so much on account of its size, but as being the 
capital of the “ Bamangwato ” nation, of whom Kama is the chief. 
No one seems to know the meaning of Palapye, but the name 
is taken from the big “ Kopje,” or hill opposite the staat, the 
adjoining small hill being called Palapye’s wife. The old original 
capital used to be Shoshong (at the mouth of the Shosho) and 
though in a good position, with plenty of hills for the natives to 
flee to in case of an invasion, at certain times of the year there 
was no water, and so consequently some five to six years ago 
the whole staat moved into its present quarters. A certain Mr. 
de Waal, the author of “ With Rhodes through Mashonaland,” 
makes certain statements in his book against Kama and his 
nation, which are not only untrue, but very misleading. He 
states that the reason why the old town was changed, was in 
order that Kama might move under the protection of the 
Chartered Company and further away from “ Lobengula.” The 
absurdity of this statement is now too well known, for not only 
was Kama ever opposed to the Chartered Company, but he was 
certainly in a position to hold his own against Lobengula, or any 
other neighbouring chief. 

In Kama the Imperial Government have a staunch ally, and 
should occasion ever arise, his great influence and powerful aid 
will unhesitatingly be given to one on whom he looks with 
the greatest awe and reverence, “Her Majesty the Queen.” 
His late visit to England has cemented a firm feeling of loyalty, 
that during his lifetime, will be ever shown in the interests of 
England, and all Englishmen are received and treated by him 
with a respect and courtesy seldom met with in other African 
natives. 

Palapye itself is admirably chosen from a military point of 
view. The formation of the ground resembles the seat and 
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back of an armchair ; the back formed by a high range of hills, 
running in a semi-circle; the seat being an elevated plateau. 
Several roads lead into the staat, but are terribly rough, and are 
simply tracks worn into the semblance of a road by the amount 
of traffic. A wide belt of sand, extending some miles round 
Palapye, makes traffic terrible work, and I myself have seen the 
sand over the axles of a waggon, and even spades have to be 
used before the cattle can proceed. Inside the staat, too, sand 
is the main feature. 

The view from the interior of the staat is very extensive, 
perched, as it is, on so high an altitude ; the plain beneath stretches 
far away for miles and miles, broken only by huge kopjes, rising 
like pyramids from the otherwise level ground. In the far distance 
deep blue ranges of mountains, towering one above the other 
with jagged peaks, now and again thrown into relief, and brought 
into prominence as a cloud flits over the sun; dark green scrub, 
enlivened by bright green patches of mealie fields, catch the eye 
everywhere, except where a thin line of high trees winding like 
a huge snake with endless twists and twirls shows the course 
of the river “ Lotzani.” 

The interior of the “staat,” as all native towns are called, is laid 
out in a series of large squares formed by laiagers, or hedges of 
thick thorn bushes, cut and piled one on the top of the other 
each of these squares is subdivided into smaller squares, con- 
taining from eight to twenty houses, varying according to the 
size of the families ; outside these squares are large plots of vacant 
ground, used for herding cattle, horses, etc., on, so that the town 
itself resembles a number of small villages, each protected by its 
own laiiger of thorns. The huts are much like all huts of South 
Africa, with this one exception, and that is the way the roofs are 
made; most other nations make large mats first, and these are 
placed on the frame work, consequently you get no uniform 
shape, but they have an untidy, dilapidated appearance. Here 
the roofs are made ox the building, and are trimmed, and the neat 
appearance obtained. 

In the centre of the staat stands “ Koltilodi,” or the King’s 
Kraal. It is not so much the King’s Kraal, but the general place 
of meeting for the whole nation. It is quite unique in its way, 
and is composed of huge trunks of trees buried several feet in 
the ground, forming a compact palisade some twelve to fifteen 
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feet in height. Here it is all public matters are discussed, 
audiences granted, and any public announcements made. Next 
to the big kraal stands another of equal size, but not so strongly 
defended, this is the cattle kraal; here it is the chief takes any- 
one for private talk, not into his own special hut, but here, where 
all women are tabooed and the direst punishments inflicted on the 
offender. Two objects of interest may be seen, and these are 
two trees, one of huge dimensions, with a broad leafy top ; under 
this the court assembles, and as the shade goes round so also 
does the court ; the other, only a bare stump, but of the highest 
importance. This is the rostrum from which the town-crier calls 
out the various notices and orders for the day. The crier of the 
army mounts its summit to assemble the regiments, in fact, all 
announcements of whatsoever sort are given out here. At the 
back of the kraal, through a narrow doorway is the “ chief's” 
own special hut, small and like all the others, circular in form, 
plainly furnished inside, a large iron four-posted bed being the 
chief article of furniture; this is covered with a huge canopy, 
tables, chairs, and a shelf on which are carefully laid his hymn- 
book and Bible. 

I estimate the circumference of the staat to be as nearly as 
possible seven miles, the number of houses 12,000, and popula- 
tion 32,000. Some idea of the size of the “ Koltilodi” can be 
formed, when one hears that it would be the last stand in case 
of an invasion, and the whole tribe could be assembled within it. 

The staat itself is subdivided into three sections, or wards, for 
municipal purposes, each section being under the supervision of a 
headsman, who has under him in turn a certain number of men 
who act as police, and are responsible, not only for the keeping 
of law and order, but also collecting of cattle, or whatever dues 
the chief has a right to. At the time I visited Palapye, a very 
large number of its inhabitants were either out at the cattle posts 
or guarding the mealie field. 

Of course for so large a population a vast amount of food is 
necessary, and as “Kaffir corn” is the staple food of the 
country, vast “lands” or fields of bright green mealies, not 
yet ripe, meet the eye wherever one goes, even forty or fifty 
miles away from the staat. Great havoc has been played 
with the mealie lands by countless hordes of locusts, and after 
a visit from these omnivorous pest:, what half an hour or an 
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hour before were bright green fields, become brown, leafless 
wastes. 

The people are much of the same stamp as one meets with in 
other races north of the Vaal River. The men average five feet 
eight inches, though many exceed this height, some often over 
six feet, women smaller. They are for the most part intelligent 
in picking up your meaning from signs, though the children are 
slow to learn, but have very retentive memories. Ophthalmia 
is most prevalent amongst them, one out of every three being 
more or less troubled with it; the terrible sand storms aie 
greatly responsible for it, also the fact that washing is at a 
discount, and neglect makes the disease very hard to cope with. 
Arrant beggars, but for the most part honest ; I have been away 
hours from the wagons, and on my return found a small band of 
natives squatting on the ground awaiting my return, and 
nothing, not even a crust of dry bread, missing. 

Like most other tribes, they are very clever with their fingers, 
brass work being a speciality, and some of their bangles and 
necklaces being real works of art. They are also most ingenious 
in sewing skins together, making large rugs or “ Karrosses” ; 
this is done with a sharp pointed instrument like a bradawl, 
which is pushed through the skins, and twisted sinews drawn 
through and used as cotton. Another accomplishment is the 
turning of patterns and figures on wood and walking-sticks, 
some of their work showing great ingenuity. 

The chief items of export are mealies, cattle, sheep, goats, 
ostrich feathers, skins, horns, karrosses, etc. The country is 
exceedingly well stocked with game, both winged and four- 
footed, Kama preserving most carefully, allowing only winged 
game to be shot. Their code of morality is somewhat slack, 
probably owing to the fact of there being still many men pos- 
sessed of more than one wife; the unmarried girl is entirely her 
own mistress, and does what she likes until married, when she 
becomes the property of her husband—he having paid so many 
head of cattle for her. Costumes are mgst varied, men in the 
veldt mostly in a state of nature with the exception of a loin 
cloth or ragged shirt and battered hat, women wearing either a 
petticoat of some skin or a long fringe of thin stripes of skin cut 
like a tassel, hanging down from the waist in front. Women 
carrying children, carry them astride on their backs, in a 
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blanket, and show much affection towards them. In the town, 
the seat of fashion, for the most part European clothing is worn, 
and this is of the gaudiest description—the brighter the fashion, 
the more pleased they are. Almost all wear a bright hand- 
kerchief twisted round their heads, which not only serves as an 
ornament, but also as a purse, the money being carefully screwed 
up in the corners. No copper coinage; and coins having a hole 
bored through them will not be received in the stores, nor will 
the natives take them. They are very fond of music, though 
their musical instruments are very limited, a drum formed by 
stretching a bit of skin tightly over a wooden frame, and a 
curious instrument, combining a violin bow and a Jew’s harp. 
A long piece of cane, to which is tightly tied a bit of sinew, 
this passes over a hole drilled in the cane, through which a piece 
of quill is fastened ; the performer places the quill against his 
teeth, at the same time opening or shutting his mouth whilst 
he twangs the cord against the quill. They will keep on for 
hours at a stretch, and as they only hum two notes it gets very 
monotonous. 

Take them all together, they are a good-looking race, some 
of the women especially having very handsome features ; but 
small-pox has played great havoc with the older generation, and 
the repulsive disease has destroyed what otherwise would have 
been good-looking men and women. Of a happy temperament, 
quite untrammelled by any laws of Mrs. Grundy; free as the 
air, always laughing, always chattering, and dearly fond of a 
practical joke. 

The English Government is represented by a resident magis- 
trate, who has the conduct of all things Imperial, and who settles 
all disputes between Whites and Blacks, Kama only having 
control over his own people. The court house is a small 
circular building, under a thatched roof, walls of dried mud, and 
white-washed inside and out, cow-dung floors, two windows and 
a door. Opposite the door sits the magistrate, on a small 
raised platform ; next to him his clerk, and two Bechuanaland 
police in attendance. The procedure and laws are the same 
as those in force in Cape Colony. I happened to be present 
when a dispute between Kama and two white men was being 
investigated. Certain untrue allegations had been made against 
the “ Chief,” or “ Captain,” as he is called, and he had summoned 
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the whites in the staat to discuss the affair. It was a curious 
sight to see the audience black and white, squatting on their 
haunches on the ground, this being the national mode of sitting, 
having no chairs or benches. 

Palapye boasts of five stores and one in course of erection. 
Telegraph and post office combined, church, school, police 
barracks, besides two or three private houses, such as the magis- 
trate’s and Mr. Willoughby’s—the clergyman in charge of the 
mission. 

The white population is estimated at one hundred and fifty, 
all of which are either English or of English parents in the 
colony, with the exception of two Dutch families. Kama has 
a great antipathy to the Dutch, they having on several occa- 
sions threatened to invade his country, and on every oppor- 
tunity treated his nation and himself in a very offhand way, 
not in any wise attempting to conceal their contempt, and 
behaving in their usual way of dealing with natives, reckon- 
ing a bullock or mule as being worthy of more consideration 
than a “black Kaffir.” But in spite of all this Kama is just as 
fair towards those living in his territory as he is to the English. 

There is one thing the “Bamangwato” nation pride them- 
selves on more than any other, and that is their honesty where 
cattle are concerned. Lost cattle when found are at once 
brought in and placed in Kama’s kraal and herded with his own 
cattle ; no charge whatever is made no matter how long they 
may remain unclaimed. One man in particular I know lost 
six for nine months, and afterwards found them, and recovered 
them free of any cost. To show how the transport riders appre- 
ciate Kama’s honesty, just before he left for England, a memorial 
signed by transport riders on the road, was presented to him, 
offering their sincere wishes for his success, and laying special 
stress on his kindness and honesty towards them—stating that 
they had never once lost any cattle through dishonesty. On the 
contrary, whenever cattle had strayed, they only had to tell the 
chief, and the cattle were generally found, and handed over free 
of charge. 

This memorial was published in a great many of the English 
daily papers at the time of Kama’s visit to England. In fact, 
the greatest insult you can offer a “ Bamangwato” is to call him 
a “cattle thief.” 
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Two coaches carrying mails to and from Buluwayo and 
Mafeking pass through every week, but the arrangements are 
far from satisfactory. I hear on good authority, that a large 
quantity of mail matter accumulated at Mafeking owing to the 
postal authorities refusing to pay the extra fees for over-weight, 
the Coaching Company only contracting for a certain weight on 
each coach. Two instances of “high-handedness” I should like 
to mention. First,a high government official who ordered the 
off-loading of the whole of the English mail at Pala, in order 
to facilitate his arrival in Buluwayo; itis true that the Matabele 
rising was on at the time, and he may perhaps be excused, but 
as the Company contract to carry mails, and passengers are 
only allowed to travel through courtesy, the action was certainly 
an arbitrary one. The second was the case of Dr. Sauer, one 
of the Transvaal Reform Members; he was returning to the 
Transvaal from Buluwayo, and insisted on off-loading the mails 
at Mangur even to the point of violence, in order to allow him 
to proceed on his way with more speed. On arrival at Palapye 
he offered to shoot a well-known government veterinary surgeon 
who attempted to secure a passage on the coach as far as Pela. 
I believe a meeting was held in Buluwayoto remonstrate against 
this proceeding, but no steps were taken to bring the culprit to 
justice. 

Lord Grey, when last here, had an interview with Kama with 
very satisfactory results as far as the Railway Company was 
concerned ; he has consented to allow the line to be brought 
within eight miles of the staat, instead of forty as was originally 
agreed to. Two things Kama has reason to be justly proud of, 
and these are (1) The Native Church ; (2) The School. 

The church was built four years ago at a cost of £3,000, all 
of which was subscribed by the “ Bamangwato ” nation, and is a 
vast improvement on the old mission hut at Shoshong. Circular 
in form, it is built of bricks and sun-dried mud, which soon sets 
as hard as the ordinary clay brick, though not so durable, 
white-washed inside and out, with a domed zinc roof. At 
present no tower, but a twenty-one inch bell cast by Messrs. 
Warner, of London, has recently arrived, and the plans for a 
tower with weathercock finished and the work commenced in a 
month or so. The inside of the church is very bare and 
desolate-looking, very far from our idea of an English church ; 
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just a raised platform at the end farthest from the main entrance, 
with a few chairs and a harmonium. In the body of the 
building no chairs or seats whatever, the congregation respect- 
fully squatting on their haunches; some few of the headmen 

bring stools, but these are very few and far between. The 

squatting capacity is about 1,000, or equal to 600 seated. Two 

services are held every Sunday morning and afternoon. On 

Saturday morning the natives hold a service of their own in 

the open air, which is entirely conducted by one of themselves, 

Mr. Willoughby, for certain reasons of his own, never attending, 

but allowing them to conduct them entirely alone. 

The choir for a native one is most efficient, being composed of 
male and female voices, the natives taking most readily to music 
and more especially to part singing; but they seem to experi- 
ence a difficulty in pitching their voices ; having an uncultivated 
ear, they cannot quite master the half notes, and consequently 
a discord or false note is the result. They have been taught the 
tonic-sol-fa system, and can read at sight in a most creditable 
manner, putting entirely in the shade a great many of our 
English village choirs, more renowned for the strength of their 
lungs than the sweetness of their music. 

Holy Communion is administered once a month; one pecu- 
liarity is worth noting, water is used instead of wine, Mr. 
Willoughby giving as a reason that when the Holy Eucharist 
was first ordained, wine was used, only because it was the 
natural drink of the country, so water here was used for the 
same reason. I should like to mention here that the national 
manufactured beverage is “beer,” brewed from Kaffir corn and 
fermented, and is certainly as much used as wine is in Palestine. 

The number of communicants averages 300, and the total 
number of converts 3,000, but the small attendance is accounted 
for, as the main of the people are out in the country and can 
seldom get into the town. The small number of converts too, 
leaves a wide field for further missionary work, and I fear it 
will be some time yet before Christianity becomes the national 
religion of the country, for one section of the tribe and the 
largest one, too, is bitterly opposed to any advance made by the 
mission. A weekly service for whites only is held in a small hut, 
and conducted by Mr. Willoughby ; the congregation, though 
small, is well attended, and by the principal residents. 
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The Christians have their own burial ground especially set 
apart for them, the other natives burying their dead anywhere, 
in any convenient spot. Taken asa whole, the grief shown by 
relatives and friends on the death of any one is less obtrusive 
amongst the “Bamangwato nation” than others; there is no 
outward display, no yells, no moanings, as most other nations 
indulge in ; although occasions do sometimes arise, when some- 
one of less stern a temperament gives way; on such occasions, 
the grief is certainly excessive and finds vent in sounds more 
noisy than musical. No form or ceremony is observed at a 
burial. On the death of any one, the body is kept until the 
small hours of the morning, generally just before sunrise, and is 
then laid on two thin poles with cross pieces forming a rude 
litter. It is then carried to the place of buria!, generally some 
place where the ground is soft, and easily dug. A fire is 
lighted (nothing can be done without a fire) and the grave dug ; 
one thing is noticeable, absolute silence is maintained during 
the whole process. The body is then lowered into the grave, 
the two long sticks half broken through and covered in; all that 
shows a grave are the four small sticks poking out at each 
corner of the grave, and then each man returns to his own 
home in silence. 

The school has been built two and a half years, at a cost of 
£600, and like the church, entirely defrayed by the “ Bamangwato 
Nation.” It is built in the form of I, and is surrounded by an 
excellent play-ground, fenced in with the usual wooden fence— 
mud brick walls, liberally white-washed inside and out, the whole 
covered with a zinc roof. The building contains four class- 
rooms, all furnished with the orthodox regulation school desks 
and seats, with the exception of one room which is used by the 
infants ; this only has a teacher’s desk, the infants squatting in 
the usual fashion on the ground. The walls of the different 
rooms are adorned with the usual school maps of different 
countries, pictures of all kinds of animals, Scripture stories and 
spelling cards. In the centre room, which will hold the entire 
school, Miss Young, who is at the head of the educational de- 
partment, presides. She has a small harmonium, and in a 
corner I noticed a box of dumb-bells, showing that the 
muscular as well as mental development is not neglected. 
Miss Young had the assistance of Miss Hargreaves, who, un- 
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fortunately, was compelled to resign and go back to England, 
through a severe accident received from a fall off her horse ; 
they are also assisted by one male pupil teacher and two 
females. The school itself is entirely self-supporting, and has 
been so from the very commencement, requiring no outside help. 
The ordinary fee is five shillings per annum, for which the 
ordinary school subjects are taught, viz:—Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, Scripture, singing, sewing, the girls 
getting very adept at the latter. An extra charge of 42 per 
year is made for those wishing to learn English, and is looked 
upon as a special luxury, large numbers availing themselves of 
the opportunity to learn, and are rapidly becoming most pro- 
ficient, picking up the language very quickly. A kindergarten 
class for infants is also well attended, and the youngsters 
learn very quickly under its well-known methods. 

Two days in the week, Mrs. Willoughby holds a special class 
for washing and ironing, but this is outside the ordinary school 
routine. . 

The school is divided into six classes, all of which use the 
standard book “ The English Royal Reader;” at present the 
school numbers 200; work commences at 7.30 a.m. and ceases 
at II a.m.; no afternoon work, thus avoiding the hot part of the 
day. Some of the more advanced and wealthier pupils receive 
private tuition in drawing, but they find the greatest difficulty 
in getting over the mysteries of a straight line; it seems quite 
beyond their powers, and is often a case of weeks of hard work 
before the difficulty is mastered; one thing may, in a way, 
account for this, and that is, that everything with which they 
come in contact is anything but a straight line; all their 
houses are circular, kraals circular, shields oval, and all their brass 
work and carving is circular in form—and even their method of 
fighting is in a crescent like the Basuto race. Drilling and 
marching in step is also part of their education, and Miss Young 
has accomplished what no other teacher up here has ever suc- 
ceeded in doing, and what it was prophesied she never would do, 
and that is—teaching the youngsters to march in step, and 
beyond that, change step in time. 

I lately had an opportunity of being present at the annual 
distribution of prizes. A day which is looked forward to with 
the keenest interest by, not only the children themselves, but by 
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the parents as well. The proceedings commenced at 9 o'clock 
in the morning with an inspection of work, all the fathers and 
mothers being admitted. Every kind of garment was displayed, 
from the child’s frock to a knitted ‘baby’s boot, dolls dressed in 
the height of English fashion, pinafores, &c., the men evincing as 
much interest in the sewing as the women, perhaps even more, as 
most of them are very ingenious workmen. 

On the wails were hung specimens of drawing, writing and 
arithmetic, the writing being especially good, and it really is 
wonderful to think of the progress of those who four years back 
were in absolute ignorance, without the slightest knowledge that 
there even was such a thing as writing or arithmetic, and now 
one sees specimens of handwriting quite equal to any English 
village school child of twelve or thirteen. At the end of the in- 
spection, the needlework was all sold, and eagerly the many 
applicants crowded round Miss Young, who, in avery short space 
of time, cleared out the entire amount. One very amusing episode 
struck me. A white lady, wife of a missionary at Inyati, who 
was lately nearly murdered by the Matabele, turned up some- 
what late, and shaking hands with her friends round her, was 
suddenly confronted with the black greasy paw of an old woman 
standing by, who wasn’t going to lose the chance of shaking 
hands with a white. The lady’s face was a picture worth study- 
ing, as she slowly put her hand, encased in a new glove, into the 
grimy paw of the grinning old woman. The costumes of the 
natives were varied. One lady in particular attracted my notice. 
A huge balloon-like skirt of pink with a blue jacket, and a boat- 
shaped straw hat, trimmed with a perfect rainbow of ribbons 
and gay feathers, underneath which was a wizened, wrinkled face, 
seemed to catch my eye whichever way I looked. The main 
feature of the day was the musical drill, in which 173 children 
took part. The boys held dumb-bells in their hands and went 
through a series of evolutions, accompanied by such well-known 
airs as “ Coming thro’ the Rye,” “ Keel Row,” one little child of 
barely four going through the exercises with great gusto. After 
the drill was over the children marched round and eventually 
filed into the school. As soon as all were in their places, at the 
tinkle of a bell, the whole suddenly squatted. It looked for all 
the world as if the floor had suddenly given way, and they had 
gone through with it, so spontaneous and sudden was the move- 
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ment. Several songs, hymns and recitations were given. both in 
Sechwana and English, the recitations being particularly good, 
only one word missed. 

The prizes were then given for reading, writing and sewing. 
Mr. Willoughby made a speech, as did also Kama, who gave 
away the prizes. His speech was a short one, and to the point, 
praising the work done, urging them to continue in their 
work, and to learn as much of anything they could as possible, 
saying it was mainly through the ignorance of their fathers and 
forefathers that Kaffir beer was drunk and so much abused, 
and further urging them one and all to join the Temperance 
League. He also offered to educate those children whose 
parents were too poor to find the necessary fees, saying that he 
would allow no one to have an excuse for not educating their 
children. Rachura, too, made a short speech, urging the 
children to follow out his father’s words. Each child was then 
given a small present of some sort, and after a cup of tea and 
bread the feast was over. I-cannot speak highly enough of the 
work done by Miss Young; her whole heart seems to be in her 
work, and her enthusiasm carries the children along with her, 
who one and all evince the keenest interest in their work, and 
look upon school hours as the happiest time of the day. I never 
heard one youngster say school was a nuisance. 

The “ Bamangwato” have a very strong standing army, each 
man as soon as he becomes eighteen joins a regiment. There 
are eight regiments in all, each being formed according to age, the 
oldest regiment being naturally the smallest on account of the 
veterans in it. It is an excellent system, as it creates a spirit of 
good-fellowship, each man having on either side of him men of his 
own age, men who have known him and played with him since they 
were babies, hunted together, and every prospect of dying to- 
gether. Each regiment has its own peculiar call, and as they 
are wanted for digging wells or some other work, the crier (or 
trumpeter, as he would be in our army) mounts the tree in the 
“ Koltilodi,” and the cry is taken up by any who hear it, and in 
an incredibly short time the whole staat is aroused. 

I paid a visit to Mr. Willoughby, who has been most kind in 
giving me every information he could. He has a very comfort- 
able house some three-quarters of a mile outside the town itself, 
though still in the staat. He has built it at his own expense, 
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and when the “ Bamangwato” heard that he intended building, 
they most generously made him a present of £300 towards the 
cost, and this is the more remarkable, as one of the chief features 
of the nation is their love of the “ bawbees.” The interior of the 
house is well, but plainly furnished, most of the walls showing 
the hobby of its master, in the various photographs of local 
scenery hanging on them. 

I also paid a visit to Kama, and found him seated under the big 
tree in the “ Koltilodi,” surrounded by his court. Kama’s photo~ 
graph has been so often before the British public that I won’t go 
into any details except to say that his face is the most intelligent 
and kindly-looking of any Kaffir I have met ; he has a shrewd, 
piercing way of looking at you from under his brows, as if he 
were summing you up, and his opinions are generally correct 
ones. He was giving an audience to a trader just down from 
Victoria. I waited until the interview was over, and was then in- 
troduced to him. He shook hands cordially, and motioned me to 
sit on acamp stool. With the help of an interpreter I managed 
to carry on an animated conversation. Kama refuses to learn 
any other language than his own, considering it infra dig. to do 
so. The conversation chiefly turned on his late visit to England. 
He expresses profound admiration for Mr. Chamberlain, or 
“ Mohatlodi” (the man who settles things), as the natives call 
him. In fact he and Her Majesty are alike held in the greatest 
awe and reverence. What seemed to have impressed itself most 
on his mind is the large number of gun factories in Birmingham, 
which he seems to have been thoroughly shown over, and the pro- 
cess of making them fully explained. ‘I fear though that some 
one had misled him, for he told me he couldn’t understand how 
it was that the whole world was supplied with arms from so 
small a place. He told me he was most anxious to start a school 
of cookery ; evidently he fully approved of the English method 
of cooking, but as I pointed out to him, in order to carry out 
this idea, he’d have not only to build proper ovens, but aiso im- 
port proper stoves, for the primitive manner at present in vogue 
would be greatly against anything like decent cooking. The 
King’s treasurer amused me ; seated on his haunches, in the circle 
round the tree sat this noble individual, his eyes fondly fixed on 
his feet, which were covered with a pair of open-worked socks, 
and a pair of dancing pumps with huge bows; go where I would, 
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look where I would, those pumps caught my eye, and the happy 
possessor of them lovingly contemplating the beauty of them. 
I believe they were a present from Kama on his return. Kama 
himself was dressed in European fashion, and ye gods! wearing 
a clean white shirt. Amongst the many round the tree were 
several of the chief's own family, notably, “ Racosa,” “Cweui,” 
his two sons-in-law, and Leghomo, his son. The latter I 
eventually got to know fairly well ; and emphatically repudiate 
another statement made by Mr. de Waal, who thus decribes 
Leghomo, “not worth much, a feeble good-for-nothing.” On 
the contrary he is just over six feet, well proportioned, and 
takes a most lively interest in the “staat” and affairs of the 
nation. I fancy Mr.de Waal would somewhat alter his opinions, 
did he come to try conclusions with this “feeble good-for- 
nothing.” For some reason this writer has set his mind 
against the “Bamangwato” nation, and expresses no kind 
feeling towards them, but then I do not consider a man 
competent to judge and condemn a nation or any man, who has 
only had three-and-a-half hours’ acquaintance with them. 

When the chief returned from his visit to England, he was 
met by a tremendous concourse of people, who escorted him 
from the border to the staat, amidst great rejoicing ; for it was 
felt that by his visit to England, he had not only saved his 
country from the clutches of the Chartered Company, but had 
also gained what to him was of more importance, the right to 
prohibit the sale of all intoxicating liquors in his territory. 
The question of temperance is one on which Kama is very firm, 
in fact intemperance is the one misdemeanour he will not over- 
look, and it nearly cost him his “chieftainship.” Just previous 
to his departure for England, his brother “ Ratliladi,’ together 
with “ Mphoén,” were gained over by the specious promises of the 
Chartered Company, and expressing dissatisfaction as to Kama’s 
mode of government, left with a large body of followers and 
pitched camp at Macloutsie, giving as a reason their disgust at 
Kama’s prohibition of the manufacture of native beer, and in 
order to make their following as large as possible, proclaimed 
that in the new staat, all beer should be free, and no prohibition 
whatever placed on it. Consequently a large number of the 
tribe, though satisfied with Kama’s rule in other respects, deserted 
and joined the discontenteds. Kama, seeing it was a case of 

20* 
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splitting up the tribe into two factions, or allowing the sale of 
beer, very wisely gave way on this point, and agreed to the 
manufacture of the beer being carried on as formerly. Most 
of the deserters returned, but Kama refused to pardon Ratliladi, 
and he still is away, and I hear doing good service in helping 
the Imperial Government in conveying food and arms to 
Buluwayo. 

For two weeks after his arrival, Kama’s old enemy, 
“ dyspepsia,” laid him up, and so no public account of his travels 
and the wonderful sights he had seen was given; but on his 
recovery a vast audience assembled in his large kraal to see the 
magic lantern, specially given to him by the Queen, but it was 
not a success, owing to the small sheet and the large audience ; so 
it was decided to hold a series of entertainments in the church, 
which does duty for all public meetings and entertainments, as 
well as public worship, and, as space was limited, each ward 
received an invitation for a certain night, thereby doing away 
with any unnecessary packing, and everyone had a chance of 
being present. What scemed to interest the audience most, was 
a picture and description of a sheep dog trial, and the way sheep 
were penncd, the native dog being a long, lean, ugly creature 
of the lurcher tribe, useless for any purpose save watch dogs 
or scavengers, and I quite think if any man cared to speculate 
in a few well-trained sheep dogs, very large prices would be 
realized, for the natives on the whole are a wealthy race. The 
highest point of enthusiasm was reached when a portrait of 
Her Majesty appeared on the sheet, and the “Ows Hiahs” 
and various expressions of approval lasted some minutes— 
Chamberlain’s likeness too coming in for a large share of 
applause; in fact, no European statesman is so well known, and 
so revered as he is, and so long as Kama lives, so long will tbe 
Bamangwato nation remain the firm and staunch allies of 
England. 

Every man in and out of the staat speaks more than well of 
Kama. Mr. Willoughby in particular—who has had more inter- 
course with him than any other white man, and therefore more 
competent to form a judgment—speaks most highly of his im- 
partiality, and his just treatment towards whites. In small matters 
he is always willing to take advice, but on state matters he takes 
a lvice from no one, black or white, acting entirely on his own judg- 
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ment and responsibility, and it must be confessed his conclusions 
are generally correct ones. It is well known that though there 
are many chiefs in this part of the world professing Christianity, 
Kama is the only one who can be entirely trusted in, and who 
will not go back on his word when once passed ; the others are 
honest so far as it suits them, and I fear have little or no regard 
for the laws of “meum and tuum.” In fact, to sum Kama’s 
character up in one English word, he is a “ gentleman” in every 
meaning of the word. 

Every question of importance is discussed by the whole tribe, 
each adult male member having a voice and a vote in the 
matter. There are two kinds of assembly. “ Pico,” which is 
just the ordinary assembly held nearly daily, and the “ Lecolo,” 
which is much more serious, and is only called in times of war; 
each man then has to attend armed, and if rich enough, mounted 
as well. One yearly ceremony is always held, even in these 
Christian times, and is only the continuance of an old heathen 
custom under a Christian name and observances. I have for- 
gotten the native name, but the translation is “to bite the year.” 
It is held at the end of harvest, at the beginning of the plough- 
ing season, and there is abundance of food about. In old days 
it was the great festival of the year, and was a special “gala” 
day for the witch doctors. On this date all the nation used to 
assemble at midnight in the huge kraal, squatting around in 
circles eight to ten deep, leaving a bare space in the centre of 
the kraal, every eye fixed on two strange, fantastic- looking 
creatures, clothed in skins, bangles on their arms and feet, 
copper necklaces round their necks, to which were suspended 
long strings of teeth, beetles and other charms. Huge caps of 
long-haired fur on their heads, from under which hung masses 
of long, black, greasy, tangled hair, thick with clay, fat, small 
stones and bladders of rats and mice. Beyond this, belts of 
rattling seeds, which gave forth a peculiar jangle as they moved 
to and fro. These two terrible creatures are the most potent 
witch doctors of the tribe, who are supposed to hold converst 
with the gods, to be dealers of charms, and able to save or take 
away life. Inthe centre of the bare place burns a huge fire, 
casting its bright yellow gleams on the uplifted black faces and 
glistening white teeth of the assembled nation. A huge 
cauldron stews on the fire, into which from time to time the 
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witch doctors, with many mystic signs and incantations, cast 
the human bones of slaughtered enemies, or of victims especially 
reserved for the ceremony. Here it is the special deeds of the 
nation during the past year are recited, the recitation being 
accompanied with frenzied gestures portraying the defeat of 
their enemies and prosperity and victories of the tribe. The 
bewitching of the fields to make them yield good crops in the 
years to come, and prognostications for the future, and the con- 
tinuance of the power of the nation, finish the ceremony. 

It is hard to realise that all this took place only thirty years 
back, that many men still live who took part in these rites and 
ceremonies, and now are content to follow the teaching of the 
Bible, and though still attending the same feast, called under the 
same name, do so to ask God’s blessing for their food and 
mercies towards them. Note the difference. Every year on 
the appointed day, the whole nation assembles at sunrise, not 
only the Christian, but the heathen as well, squat side by side. 
The chief, or in his absence the next in precedence, opens the 
ceremony with these words: “ We come to bite the year.” The 
missionary offers up appropriate prayers of thanksgiving and 
prayers for the harvest, festal psalms and hymns are sung, and 
the vast congregation disperses. Thus what once was an 
ignorant heathen custom, has now been turned into a festival 
corresponding to our “harvest thanksgiving,” giving no offence 
to those who are still unbelievers, but even inviting them to 
attend, and go through a Christian ceremony. 

The progress of civilization cannot better be shown than in 
the publication of a national paper, printed by Bamangwato 
men, and in their language; the printing office is at Kurnuhau, 
under the editorship of the missionary stationed there. 

A fee of three-and-sixpence per annum is charged, the paper 
called AZohoko A Bechwana, or The Words of the Bechwan, and 
comes out monthly. On the arrival of the mail, subscribers 
eagerly besiege the mission house for their copy, and the town 
crier mounts the tree and reads the news to the assembled 
crowd, drinking in eagerly each word, and showing their 
appreciation by numerous grunts of approval. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Willoughby I am able to give a list of the 
contents of the February number, 1896. 
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. The War between Whites in the Transvaal. 
. A Native Letter on Affairs of the Staat. 

. Home Coming of the Bechwana Chiefs. 

. Article on Scripture and Scripture Stories. 
. On Invention of Money. 

. Collection of Native Proverbs. 

. A Monthly Lesson in English. 

. Obituary Notices. 

. Correspondence. 

. Kama’s Return from England. 


The subjects are mainly written by natives; they take great 
interest in the correspondence column, so much so that at times 
the discussion has to be closed. 

A Kaffir store is a sight peculiar to itself and quite a curiosity 
shop in its way; every conceivable article in common use is 
sold, from a tall hat toa plough. Millinery, hardware, crockery, 
medicine, soap, bread, meat, in fact there is nothing that you 
can ask for that they haven’t got or are just out of. Two 
special articles are much in vogue amongst the nobility and 
gentry. The first is the gorgeous umbrella of five or six 
different colours, which lends additional grandeur toa ragged 
shirt and tattered hat. The other item is soap; small bottles at 
sixpence each, mostly composed of eau-de-cologne, are largely 
bought by the natives, the use of which is decidedly economical, 
and saves them no end of time and trouble. Washing their 
bodies is an unknown luxury; like that lady of old who 
declined to dip in the sea, fearing that she would give Provi- 
dence an extra hold over her, so these Kaffirs have a decided 
antipathy to water; consequently there are times when the 
further one keeps away from them the better it is for one’s 
peace of mind and peace of stomach especially; on these 
occasions they smear their bodies with the scent, and one can 
approach within “hailing,” or rather “exhaling ” distance. 

The store is the fashionable rendezvous of all the élite, here 
it is the latest fashions in prints, coloured calicoes and handker- 
chiefs are to be seen. Small parties of four and five come 
regularly for their afternoon nip of dried dates, sugar, and 
especially chocolate creams; the latter is esteemed a special 
delicacy when in the “ weevily ’ state. Here all the latest gossip 
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is retailed, and though as I said before, perfectly honest, they 
are the greatest beggars and will ask for anything they fancy 
they can wheedle out of the store-keeper. 

What the future of the nation will be is uncertain. It is 
dependent on certain circumstances. The most important 
to my mind is the Temperance question, in which is involved 
the granting of licences to the stores to sell intoxicating liquors 
to the natives; once this permission is given, the race of the 
Bamangwato is doomed. Up to now they only know the evils 
of the Kaffir beer, which does no real bodily harm, only causing 
stupefaction for the time being ; but the poison which is sold at 
the stores under the name of spirits is deadly poison, eating 
right into their very insides. Bluestone, cayenne, tobacco, sugar 
and water are the ingredients, and it is truly no exaggeration 
to say that three-quarters of the liquor sold at the wayside 
stores and in Johannesburg, is made out of this terrible con- 
coction ; small wonder then at the firm stand Kama is taking 
to prevent the introduction of this soul-destroyer into his 
kingdom. 

Another consideration is Seghorne. On the death of his 
father will he remain true to his religion? So far as one can 
tell he will do so, but if he gets under the influence of others, 
he may not have the moral strength and courage to resist and 
so fall back again into the old ways. He is still but young, 
and we can but trust that his father’s influence and example 
may help him to follow out and help on the great strides that 
have been made in Christianity during his chieftainship. 

I have just heard the news of Kama’s intention to marry 
again. This too may help to forward on the good work, for he 
is marrying no daughter of a powerful neighbouring chief, but 
a simple humble maid from his own staat, daughter of one of 
his own herdsmen, and will bind him even closer to the hearts 
of his people. Of one thing we may be sure that come what 
may, no matter who may desert us, whilst Kama lives and 
whilst he is chief of the Bamangwato, so also can England rely 
on his aid and assistance. 


HOPEWILL J. S. MOWELL. 
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A 


It was the hour before ¢adle-a’hdte at the Hotel Pension des 
Palmiers. An unwonted hubbub within had been succeeded by 
amore than usual tranquillity. At present there was a lull of 
hushed expectancy in the air. 

Even the honest, but rather wooden countenances of the two 
Swiss waiting maids, betrayed a sense of wondering though re- 
pressed agitation. Madame Favart, whose husband was a native 
of the Riviera, came from the same Swiss valley, and when it is 
stated that, for a third winter, she had persuaded the girls to ex- 
change their dearly-beloved mountains for the sunny, but ener- 
vating, South of France, surely nothing further need be said for 
her, by way of eulogy. 

The kitchen was in possession of a new chef, who, emulous of 
surpassing his predecessors, was exerting an almost superhuman 
amount of energy in the achievement of a more than ordinarily 
pretentious menu. Judging from the medley of savoury odours 
which floated up the staircase, until it penetrated as far as the 
third ¢tage, the dinner that evening promised to be a big 
success. But however devoutly the landlady may have been 
hoping for such a consummation, the primary cause of ex- 
citement had nothing to do with the new chef. 

A totally unexpected blessing had descended on the pension 
a couple of hours earlier, in the shape of a new arrival. More 
propitious still—in the shape of a man. A man, moreover, con- 
cerning whose social status the little community had no reason 
to harbour the faintest apprehension. True, the satisfaction felt 
might have been more complete, had the stranger turned out to 
be a compatriot. But then his credentials, in themselves, might 
be considered in the light of so many counter-attractions. The 
newcomer, it was obvious, from his erect and rather stiff bearing 
either was, or had been an officer in the German army; he had 
a “von” prefixed to his name, and, as a violin case had formed 
part of his baggage, what more likely than that he would turn out 
to be a skilled musician? Only dilettante, of course: nothing so 
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Bohemian as a professional would have been tolerated with 
equanimity by the select English circle which had assembled 
for the winter in the Pension des Palmiers. 

These important items of information had already, in some in- 
explicable manner, become current throughout the establishment 
when the bell rang for ¢able-@hdte. And it was quite remark- 
able with what rare punctuality, on this occasion, everyone 
hastened to obey the summons. 

There was but one vacant seat left, near the head of the table, 
when Herr Karl von Ritter entered the sa//e-a-manger. To this 
empty chair he was speedily ushered by Liza, the brightest and 
most comely of the Swiss maids. 

On the loud clatter of women’s voices had fallen a sudden 
silence. 

The stranger's elaborate Teutonic bow took his neighbours 
sadly unawares. The only one who slightly responded to it, was 
a quiet-looking girl, seated opposite to him. 

A stern, hawk-featured lady, to her right, who occupied the 
post of honour, now adjusted her fuce-nez, in order to take a 
minute survey of the male intruder. 

“Too cool and collected by half,” she asserted in a resonant 
bass voice, turning to address the girl, who regarded her without 
any perceptible change of expression. 

But here the tongues broke out afresh, and with such extra- 
ordinary vigour, that Herr von Ritter might have been observed 
to throw an alarmed glance down the table. Could it be possible 
that, by some strange mistake, he found himself in an asylum 
for deaf old ladies ? 

However, the discovery of a stout middle-aged man, seated at 
the foot, tended to reassure him. He also caught sight of two 
smiling, over-dressed young ladies on his own side, who were 
craning their long necks, in order to look at him. 

But now the soup already is ladled out. Quick, Liza! Brisk 
up, Anna! For the serious business of eating has begun, and 
two pairs of hands and feet, however willing, are none too many 
to wait upon the score of guests. 

“ Parlez-vous l Onglais, Mongseer ?” 

The foreigner heard a feeble organ on his right, which pro- 
ceeded from a frail old lady, with a wizened, but benign counte- 
nance. 
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“What is it he says?” demanded, vociferously, the lady at 
the head of the table. “Tell her to address him in German, 
Miss Ullathorne.” 

“ Doch, gnadige Frau, 1 speak English,” responded the new- 
comer, before the girl had time to interfere. “For more than a 
year I was in London.” 

“Ts he an Englishman, after all? Well, I’m sure, that will 
save us no end of trouble, won't it, Lady Holiday ?” 

The frail old lady replied by sundry negative shakes of the 
head, her usual expedient when she failed to understand what 
was said to her. 

“ She is so dreadfully deaf,” continued the other, gazing stonily 
at von Ritter. “I only wish she could be persuaded to use the 
ear-trumpet that she has lying idle upstairs.” 

“What does he say, Miss Ullathorne? Come, don’t you hear 
me speaking ?” she added, testily. 

“Yes, Mrs. Markham, he says that deafness is a sad affliction.” 

The girl’s voice and manner were perfectly composed, and as 
unconscious of provocation, as they were devoid of any under- 
lying significance, when she repeated the stranger’s words. 

Meeting her eyes for the first time, von Ritter noted that they 
were hazel, and had soft depths in them. 

“Cest biang agréeable ici: des jolies promenades !” persisted 
Lady Holiday, vaguely, and giving him a wistful side-glance. 
“ Avez-vous été ici avang ?” 

Von Ritter smiled amiably, and shook his head. 

“A man does a stupid thing, when he comes to a pension full 
of ladies,’ put in Mrs. Markham, who was evidently displeased, 
for some reason or other, at the German’s advent. “We only 
came here ourselves on account of my health, and because I 
thought it would be quieter than at an hotel. My dear friend, 
Mrs. Willoughby, is at the Belle Vue, and I often wish I had 
joined her there at once.” 

“Yes, it is a great pity,’ murmured the stranger, politely, as he 
helped himself to merlan frit. 

“You won’t find the fish here at all worth eating,” continued 
his interlocutor, in a still more hostile manner. “I never touch 
it myself. Miss Ullathorne, will you let me hear the bill of 
fare?” 

The young lady thus appealed to, immediately read the menz 
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aloud, in a high-pitched voice, and as if she were well accustomed 
to the task. 

“ Now I ask you, what real sustenance is there in any of those 
dishes ?” asked a thin, sallow-faced lady seated next her, who 
dined regularly every day off an underdone beefsteak. 

She wore a remarkable helmet-shaped cap, and a tippet, com- 
posed alike of shabby crimson velvet and soiled yellow lace. An 
eye for colour was her forte, she often said, and her bedroom, as 
an immediate result, resembled a bazaar of trumpery Japanese 
nick-nacks. Here she held her afternoon receptions, and 
regaled her visitors with etna-brewed tea and stale seed cake. 

“Thank Heaven, Miss Martindale, we are not all born with 
the same carnivorous tastes,” observed Mrs. Markham, re- 
pellently. 

“Are you an invalid ?” interrogated the former, bending her 
full gaze on the German. 

“Not exactly,” he replied, surprised at the abruptness of the 
question. “Two years ago I had a malignant fever, and was 
obliged to leave the service. But now I regain my usual health.” 

“ Gratulive!” replied this eccentric personage, as she be- 
sprinkled her steak plentifully with pepper. “And I must also 
compliment you on the fluent way in which you speak English. 
Eh, don’t you think so, Miss Ullathorne?” 

“ Yes, it is excellent,” said the girl, but without looking at him 
again. 

He observed that she rarely spoke unless someone directly 
addressed her, and that on the single occasion when she volun- 
teered a remark, it was allowed to pass unnoticed. But, im- 
pervious to such manifest neglect, she fulfilled all the trivial de- 
mands exacted of her, with the same unfailing cheerfulness and 
alacrity. Presumably, she was the lady companion of the aristo- 
cratic dame, who chose to assume a happy ignorance of her own 
deafness. 

Certainly, his vis-a-vis was not pretty in the least. Yet asthe 
meal progressed, Von Ritter found himself gazing now and 
again, with critical interest, at her face. In fact, he gave himself 
some trouble to find out what there was about it that could 
possibly awaken such a sudden interest in him. 

The irregular features and almost colourless complexion, 
were framed by a quantity of crisp, reddish-brown hair, twisted 
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into a loose knot, rather low down on the neck. These 
abundant tresses and the luminous eyes, were her two redeeming 
points. But what chiefly struck him concerning the small, 
girlish face, was the expression of patient, unruffled serenity, in- 
describably sweet, and yet with a touch of latent yearning, 
which so strangely beautified it. 

Then his thoughts drifted away to the last concert of the 
London season, at which he had been present, and to a Prince 
of Violinists, with whom he had the good fortune to be slightly 
acquainted. His reverie was interrupted by Mrs. Markham’s 
harsh, imperious voice. 

“You play the violin, do you not? I hope you will give us 
some music in the evenings?” 

“Perhaps I may,” he answered, dreamily, while he listened, 
with his delicate inner hearing, to Dr. Joachim’s Hungarian 
Concert. 

“ Ah, well, you must give me warning, and I shall come down 
to the salon, on purpose to hear you,” she informed him, with 
regal condescension. 

“ Wie—— ? What was it that you said?” he demanded in 
slow, far-away accents. 

“T said, if you will let me know in good time, I will go down 
to hear you play. He is as deaf as a door-post,” she concluded 
angrily, turning towards her young companion. 

“aime le violon mieux que toutes les autres instruments,” 
quavered Lady Holiday, on his other side, who had somehow 
obtained an inkling of the topic handled. 

“Now, really, this is too bad,” recommenced Mrs. Markham, in 
the tone of one who had just made some heartrending discovery. 
“The landlord knows perfectly well that I can’t digest this 
pudding. You must remind him of the fact, Miss Ullathorne. 
It is most inconsiderate of the Favarts—especially when, with 
my poor appetite, they must make a splendid profit out of us.” 

“Query !” ejaculated the lady with the helmet, who appeared 
to be apostrophising her empty plate. 

“Tt is quite unpardonable that they should not remember 
your dislike,” assented the German, seriously, who was doing 
justice to the abused dish himself, with unimpaired appetite. 
Then looking straight across at his vis-a-vis, he caught himself 
hoping that she might possess, in however small a degree, the 
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sense of humour. Surely those gemiitsvolle brown eyes were 
not without possibilities of mirthfulness. Presently she raised 
them, and he was gratified to find that they had a faint twinkle 
of amusement in them. 

But when Miss Ullathorne sought her chamber that evening, 
there was nothing in her face to suggest that she possessed that 
gift, which is considered rarest among women. There was 
rather something pathetic, if not even tragic, in her demeanour, 


as, before retiring to rest, she took out her diary and made the 
following entry : 


“It is disappointing to find that I appear to have schooled 
myself, during the last two years, in vain. A new man sat 
opposite me at dinner this evening, and I could not bear that he 
should see how lightly I was treated. All the old rebellious 
feelings awoke in me, and it seemed harder than ever to eat 
the dust. Oh, that I could but drink willingly, deep and bitter 
draughts from the cup of mortification, and feel—satisfied !” 


Then the girl went down on her knees, and shed burning 
tears over the fit of restless discontent which had taken posses- 
sion of her. 

The next day at luncheon, von Ritter found that another seat 
had been assigned him, lower down the table. 

“We all pitied you tremendously last night,” the handsome 
Miss Lett, who was his right-hand neighbour, informed him. 
“| told the mater and my sister Jimmie, I was sure you must 
be finding it deadly dull. So we all three adjourned to the 
bureau, where a cabinet council was held, and Madame Favart 
promised to place you next to us.” 

Here she pointed out to him a goodly-dimensioned, but timid- 
looking lady, and a girl bearing a strong resemblance to herself, 
who had gone to the other side of the table in order to make 
room for him. 

The ex-Lieutenant merely bowed in reply to Miss Lett’s 
effusive speech. He experienced a sense of annoyance, which 


verged on disappointment, without being aware of any adequate 
reason for it. 


“ Johnnie is quite right,” the young lady opposite assured him, 
with a confidential nod: “ours is the lively end of the table. 
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Major Brown will tell you so. You two army men ought to 
chum, you know.” 

“You'll find my daughters remarkably well read, Herr von 
Ritter,” here observed Mrs. Lett in a deprecatory manner, and 
very much as if she were repeating a lesson. 

“ A trifle too crude that, mater,’ whispered Jimmie in her ear, 
whereupon the poor lady blushed most distressingly, as was her 
wont—though whether the habit could be ascribed to the effect 
of her daughters’ combined snubbing, or to the fact that she 
possessed an irritable heart, continues to be a matter of un- 
certainty. 

“ Are you also fond of reading, Madame?” the German asked 
her, kindly. 

“T?—oh, yes. Sir Walter Scott—he was always my 
favourite.” 

“Sir Walter is quite out of date,” began Johnnie, dictatorially. 
“We'll lend you some books worth reading, Herr von Ritter. 
You will open your eyes at them, no doubt.” 

Here she mentioned two or three recent novels, of an essen- 
tially modern character. 

“Fireworks!” remarked the new-comer, with good-natured 
contempt. “ You will call it bad taste on my part, no doubt, but 
] like better Scott, and Thackeray, and Dickens. It has amused 
me greatly, however, this Eternal Feminine question.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed both girls simultaneously. 

“Of course, we should never expect you to take it seriously,” 
declared Jimmie with a lofty air. ‘‘ Your German ladies are not 
permitted to attend lectures; they have no access to examina- 
tions, and are ridiculously behind the times.” 

“Oh, but they are on the road to overtake you,” he said, with 
a laugh. “You should read Die Frau, our monthly magazine, 
on the subject. It is a case of many good cooks spoilt.” 

“Tant mieux. 1 fear that you Germans will be among the 


last to hold out a helping hand to the ‘new’ woman, Herr von 
Ritter.” 


“T suppose we must first become ‘ new’ men,” he said quietly, 
his remark giving rise to general amusement. 

“ Well, here is good luck to your poor, crushed, slaving Haus- 
frau!” cried Johnnie gaily, as she filled up her glass with vz 
ovdinaire. “May there be a brighter future in store for her!” 
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In this fashion, the two sisters kept up a constant chatter 
throughout the repast, while their well-trained mother sat and 
listened approvingly. 

At dinner the same programme was about to be repeated, 
when von Ritter elected to vary it by pointedly addressing his 
remarks to Mrs. Lett. But she had barely time to reply by a 
fluttering monosyllable, before Johnnie was once more ex 
évidence. 

“Tsn’t it a comfort that one can speak to mother without 
having to scream oneself hoarse?” she said, with animation. 
“Just listen to Violet Ullathorne! Her voice sounds as croaky 
as a raven’s to-day. I mean the plain, red-haired girl with that 
dreadful Mrs. Markham,” she explained to the German. “ But 
I dare say you didn’t notice her last night.” 

“ Ach, so!” he returned, in a manner of impenetrable haziness, 
which Miss Lett found tantalizing in the extreme. 

“Well, she is a striking example of the girl without a vocation. 
She hasn’t a spark of spirit in her, and is absolutely contented 
to be trampled on. You might really claim her as a country- 
woman, mein Herr.” 

Here Mrs. Lett was observed to sigh hopelessly, and shake her 
head. 

“You ought to try your eloquence upon her, Miss Lett,” 
broke in the Major recklessly. “She won’t so much as look at 
me, but she might listen to you. It’s a confounded shame, you 
know—a sweet creature like that, spending her best days in——’ 
He broke off hurriedly, upon meeting Miss Lett’s icy stare of 
astonishment. 

“ Better reserve your pity for more appreciative quarters,” she 
remarked, somewhat haughtily. “Miss Ullathorne, I am sure 
has never challenged it.” 

“Qh, dear, no, they cannot hear us at the other end,” Jimmie 
was saying,in reply to some intimation from von Ritter. “ There 
is too much noise ; and besides, you know, several of them are 
most aggressively deaf.” 

“But there is nothing aggressive about the Lady Holiday, I 
should imagine,” he answered, drily. 

“ Ah, you are a keen observer, I perceive. Now I do wish 


you would tell me what were your first impressions of Violet 
Ullathorne.” 
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“Her name is like herself, I do think. But I agree with your 
sister ; she is probably an old-fashioned young lady, dizarre— 
not up to date, as you say,” he concluded, with delicate sarcasm. 

“T often wish I had Miss Ullathorne’s secret, how to cultivate 
the art of indifference,” simpered a middle-aged maid, who sat 
to the right of Mrs. Lett. “It is a perfect mystery to me how 
she can keep so cheerful, when that poor, dear Mrs. Markham 
is such a constant sufferer. But she can’t have much heart—oh, 
no, she really can’t.” 

“T saw her take a great lot of trouble at dinner yesterday, 
to save the life of a drowning fly,” murmured von Ritter, 
abstractedly. 

Then he raised his eyes, and surprised a look of gratitude 
from the only other man present. 

“Qh, but that is nothing—nothing at all,” retorted Miss Law, 
determined not to be outdone. “The other night, I couldn’t 
get a wink of sleep, because a fly scorched its wings at my 
candle. I can’t bear to kill even one of those vicious 
mosquitoes. So much sensibility is a trial to its possessor, it 
really is!” 

Here Jimmie burst out laughing. 

“Let me recommend a wholesale slaughter of the little 
demons, in order to cure the disease,” she said, antagonistically. 

“Don’t distress yourself, my dear,” confided Johnnie to her 
sister, in a stage whisper, across the table. “I have it on good 
authority, that she gets Anna to kill them for her regularly, 
every night.” 

But Miss Law affected to ignore this aside. 

“Did you ask Madame Favart for thinner mousguetaires, 
Miss Dacre?” she asked von Ritter’s left-hand neighbour, a 
silent, self-contained spinster, very fresh and dainty in her 
apparel, with delicate retroussé features, which bore the mark of 
habitual discontent, and somehow gave the impression of a dis- 
appointed life. But blighted affections, if there were any, had 
given place,in her case, to a stock of small though deeply- 
rooted fads and prejudices. These would always cling to her 
now, as a limpet sticks to its rock, and a prolonged round of 
pension-life only tended to multiply them. She rarely smiled, 
and always seemed to be overflowing with an unlimited supply 
of tender concern for herself. 
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“Oh, yes,” she replied, in a thin, measured voice, “I said I 
should not be able to stay on, unless they were changed at once, 
It’s the least they can do to oblige me. You know how shabby 
my room is. I’ve been comparing them again, and I find that 
your wall-paper is a great deal better than mine. You remem- 
ber, I always told you so.” 

“Perhaps it is, but then, look at the holes in my carpet! I 
can assure you the draught through the stone floor, during that 
spell of cold weather, was something too excruciating. But as 
I told Madame Favart this morning, the heat at present is 
simply unbearable. There is too much sirocco. I can’t endure 
it—no, I really can’t. I wish I were at Vevey.” 

“If you were afflicted with nerves like mine, then you might 
have reason to complain,’ interposed Miss Dacre acridly. 
“And as for the Belvidére, at Vevey, I never met such a 
strange set of pensionnaires in my life. There was not a soul 
among them with whom I could associate. It was the greatest 
blessing to get away.” 

“Well, do you know, nearly a week must have elapsed, before 
we discovered that you had gone,” recriminated Miss Law, 
with smooth maliciousness. “ You should have seen the Christmas 
dinner we had there last year,’ she went on, turning to Mrs. 
Lett, who immediately began to show lively signals of distress. 
“Oh, madam, the one we had here was not to be compared to 
it. [It was superb—oh, yes, it really was! And I told our host 
as much, when I complained about that dreadful turkey. You 
cannot have forgotten the tough turkey, madam ?” 

“ Lieber Himmel!” exclaimed von Ritter, under his breath, 
“but these Favarts do not walk exactly on roses.” 

Whereupon he permitted his eyes to wander down the table, 
and snatched a refreshing glance at a face in marked contrast 
with these others. If he had seen it, with its look of divine 
patience, encircled by an aureole, like that of some martyred saint, 
he thought, in his present frame of mind, that he would not 
have been surprised. 

Already disillusioned of life in a pension, without waiting 
for the dessert, he hastily quitted the table. 

“He is not handsome, but so distinguished-looking, and so 
delightfully soldier-like,’ said Jimmie to her sister, as they 
peeled their oranges. “Didn’t you almost expect to hear the 
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clank of a sword, and the jingling of spurs, when he got up, and 
strode out of the room ?” 

“There is something of a musician about him as well, I 
think,” murmured Miss Lowe, half to herself, in languishing 
tones. “Anyhow, he looks asif he were quite out of the 
common run—oh, yes, indeed, he really does!” 


Iii, 


EARLY on the following afternoon, the German strolled out 
through the garden, and down to the Promenade, 

It was one of those balmy, sunlit Riviera days, when the 
Mediterranean lies sparkling beneath the deepest of blue skies, 
unbroken by the tiniest cloudlet. 

At this hour there was hardly anyone about, though presently 
the band would play in the Kiosque, and the scene would be 
full of life and gaiety. 

Soon he left the purple mountains behind him, and the har- 
bour, above which rose-the red roofs of the old town, crowned 
by the parish church and belfry. Along the bay to his left 
stretched the amphitheatre of the new town, ending in green 
hills, dotted with white villas. On the sea, with its dancing blue 
ripples, glistened the russet lateen and white sails of innumer- 
able boats and steam yachts—part of the horizon being shut 
out by the little peninsula and islands in the distance. The air 
was laden with the scent of mimosa, eucalyptus, and orange 
trees, and of roses, which seemed to be blooming everywhere. 

Having finished his cigar, von Ritter retraced his steps. But 
when he reached the pension, instead of going at once indoors, 
he wandered round the garden. He had caught sight of a lady 
in the furthest ‘angle, who sat looking seaward, and who 
appeared to be sketching, Coming up quietly behind her, he 
saw that he had been right in his conjecture. It was Miss 
Ullathorne, and he paused for a moment before making his 
presence known to her. 

Her auburn hair showed threads of gold in the sunshine, and 
stood out against the pale green vine tendrils, on the trellis-work, 
in her rear. So did her delicately-tinted profile, which seemed 
to gain colour in the caressing warmth of the pearly, limpid 
atmosphere. The leaf shadows played boldly over her where 
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she sat, on a jutting fragment of old pink wall. She looked 
absorbed, and thoroughly in earnest. The weight of effort was 
on her brow; its peacefulness had fled. 

He stepped into the foreground, and raised his hat. 

Quick as thought she half closed the sketch-book in her hand. 

“ Too late, mein Fraulein,” he said apologetically. “ That palm 
tree comes well against the sky.” 

“ And the prickly pear, is it not perfect? My sketch was an 
experiment, but I only spoil the paper and waste the time.” 

She spoke in a hurried sort of way, which he observed, and 
attributed, rightly, to the fact that she but rarely found a sym- 
pathetic listener—and that from no fault of her own. 

“ Nun, that is not the way to look at it. But may | ask, if 
this is really your first attempt ?” 

“Oh, yes. It was a foolish impulse, but—but your violin has 
to answer for it, you know.” And she blushed ingenuously as 
she looked up at him. 

“Wie? Ach, so! You are also au troisiéme. I hope my 
playing does not annoy you, Fraulein ?” 

“On the contrary, it made me long to—well, you will under- 
stand—to do all sorts of things. And this dismal failure is the 
result. Now I feel miserable.” 

“T cannot believe you are ever that,” he said with a smile. 

“ Another proof, if it were wanting, that I am without talent. 
Genius is nothing, if not unhappy—is that not so ?” 

He noticed that her voice sounded rough and husky, with 
much shouting; but there was something in its timbre that 
thrilled him strangely all the same. 

“There is something better than genius,” he answered, slowly 
and thoughtfully. “It is to cling to the Faith of one’s child- 
hood. Nowadays, that is rare. But you are one of those who 
have not fallen away. JVicht wahr?” 

Suddenly her eyes filled with compassionate tears. 

“It often puzzles me how the unhappy ones who do so can 
bear to go on living,” she said simply. “It must be so hard for 
them.” 

He regarded her with interest for a few seconds, and then he 
shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “it is the other way. “If it were easy to keep 
true, we should all do it, and where would the test come in?” 
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She did not seem surprised at his having given the conversa- 
tion a personal turn on such short acquaintanceship. Oddly 
enough, her thoughts had already flown to others. In this girl 
was evidently lacking that modern spirit of individualism, which 
regards se/fas the one object in life to be cultivated and cared 
for. Her creed was a wider one. In her heart there appeared 
to be boundless space wherein to embrace the whole of weak, 
wavering humanity. 

“You have a great lot of pity in you,” he continued in his 
frank, blunt way. “ And I, too, am very sorry, but it is for all the 
poor, dull souls, that have no music in them. Are not you?” 

“ How do you know that you need not be sorry for me also?” 
she could not resist asking. 

“Because at first sight I found melody in your face. There- 
fore, I felt sure that it must be in your heart. Forgive me that 
I cannot express myself more subtly, Fraulein.” 

“ Lives with music in them, and lives without,” she murmured, 
reflectively. “ But isn’t it very strange that the music itself is 
never exhausted, and never comes to an end? Isn’t it strange 
that new tunes go on being born for ever? Where do they 
come from? Are not you in the secret ?” 

The musician was watching her half absently, as he replied : 

“Who can tell? Least of all, how can 1? They come and 
go, like the wind. Sometimes I look at my violin, and wonder 
if I shall ever wake it to say anything new, or worth listening to.” 

“Oh, yes, some day you will create,” she predicted, with all 
the undoubting confidence of an oracle. “Why, already you 
play like a virtuoso. But they say you only do it for amuse- 
ment. Is that true?” 

“ Gott sei Dank, 1 have not to amuse the public,” he returned, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. “But does one live merely to 
amuse oneself? Ach, nein, life is more serious. And for me, 
die Kunst is my religion—you know what that means?” 

“ Ah, I thought so,” she said, rather breathlessly, and as her 
eyes sought his, with a look of almost reluctant understanding, 
he was able to divine the vague speculation that floated through 
her mind concerning the tenets which he held. 

There was a brief pause. 

“ But why won't you play for the guests here, in the sa/on ?” 
she asked impulsively. 
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“ Because that is utterly impossible,” he retorted, with a tragic 
air. “They are so—what you call, antipathetic. Besides, I am 
not gregarious, and my own little room has become very dear 
to me.” 

Von Ritter spoke with so much fervour, she could not help 
smiling at him. 

“You are quite right,” he said, with an answering smile ; “it 
is certain that I must have entered life a Sonderling. But do 
you give up already? I will go away at once if I disturb you.’ 

She was busy gathering together her sketching materials, and 
did not see his face, which betrayed a certain anxiety. 

“No, it is not that,” she put in a disclaimer, “but this was a 
stolen half-hour. Mrs. Markham will have finished her siesta 
and I must go in.” 

She rose from her seat on the old pink wall, but lingered yet 
a moment. 

“What a pity!” he exclaimed regretfully. “You had just 
begun to use the colours.” 

“They are very poor ones, because they are too cheap. I 
bought the box this morning on purpose.” 

“T wonder if you wish for a first-rate colour-box, as much as 
I do for a real Stradivarius,” he remarked, with a boyish laugh. 

“It is clear that your fairy godmother has forgotten the gift 
she bestowed upon you,” she answered, brightly. “Why don’t 
you invoke her Highness’s presence, the next time you play?” 

Her lustrous brown eyes had a witching light in them, and 
there was an indescribable reticence in her smile, which but 
enhanced its sweetness. 

As she stood there, glorified by the glowing sunlight, von 
Ritter wondered no longer at the nameless charm which she 
had from the first possessed for him. His heart was beating 
with unwonted rapidity, and, all at once, words seemed to fail 
him. 

Earnestly his eyes followed her, as, after inclining her head in 
farewell, she walked briskly away in the direction of the house. 
The sun was blazing down on his uncovered head, but not until 
the slim, black figure was out of sight, did he mechanically 
replace his hat. 

On several successive afternoons after this, von Ritter revisited 
the same spot in the garden, but she never came. 
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At meal times, his gaze wandered pretty often towards the 
magnet of her face. He fancied that it grew paler and thinner, 
and that her voice, which he heard frequently upraised, sounded 
huskier. 

Meanwhile, though too exclusive to become exactly popular, 
the ex-Lieutenant was nevertheless regarded in the light of a 
distinct acquisition, by the inmates of the pension. The middle- 
aged ladies, who were here in the majority, had blossomed back 
into a state of surprising juvenility. They polished up their 
jewellery, wore flowers in their gowns, and took extra pains with 
their hair. Lady Holiday, the solitary big-wig of the establish- 
ment, never lost an opportunity of addressing him, whether she 
overheard his replies or not. With Major Brown, he also inter- 
changed courtesies, though it was impossible that the two men 
could ever have much in common. 

One afternoon, about a week later, when von Ritter entered 
the salon, it happened that he found Violet Ullathorne there 
alone. The glorious weather had tempted everyone out of doors, 
and even Mrs. Markham, contrary to her wont, had gone to take 
tea with her friend at the Belle Vue. 

The girl was standing at the window, looking out at the palm 
trees, their crowns of broad feathery leaves stirred by the softest 
of zephyrs, but her thoughts were elsewhere. Her heavy eyes 
bore the traces of recent tears, and had dark circles round them, 
while two carnation spots burnt on either cheek. 

“ All alone, Fraulein ?” he said, with one of his German bows. 
“That is a great wonder. For how long may you hope to 
enjoy this treat?” 

“ Mrs. Markham will not return until six,” she replied, giving 
him an evanescent smile. 

“Gut! The sight of a piano is suggestive: it opens out 
visions, does it not? I wonder if you would favour me with an 
accompaniment to my violin. Or, would it, perhaps, bore 
you?” 

“ Oh, no, I shall be very pleased,” she assented, though without 
any of her usual enthusiasm. 

Whenj he had brought his violin, however, and after some 
preliminary tuning, they began to play, Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony carried her away on its mystical wings, and for the 
time being she was able to rise above her troubles. 
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The two instruments went together in perfect accord. 

“ Never was I so well accompanied by an amateur before,” he 
said gently, when the performance came to an end. “But that 
does not surprise me in the least.” 

Then perceiving that, though she did not speak, she remained 
sitting at the key-board, he added: 

“ Supposing we try this Largoof Handel. . . . But now it 
strikes me that you don’t look quite yourself. It will tire you to 
go on, zicht wahr ?” 

“ No, let us start at once,” she said, rather unsteadily. 

So the first slow solemn chords were struck, and the dirge- 
like melody rose and fell, increasing in richness and grandeur, 
as it proceeded to its final crescendo and triumphant close. 

No sooner had the last note sounded, than Violet buried her 
face in her hands, and gave vent to a low, long-drawn sob. 

“ Ach, weh !” exclaimed her companion, in utter dismay. 
“ Liebes Friéulein, what is it that has so upset you? Can it be 
the music? No, I am certain itis Mrs. Markham. How I do 
detest that woman! And I understand so perfectly what you 
feel. Yes, in a different way, I too have been through the 
valley of humiliation. To know oneself a king, in health and 
vigour ; then to be laid low, and become helpless as a baby. That 
bends a man, and he learns more than ever he did in the days 
of his strength and independence. For when the body is 
crippled, the soul awakes. Helplessness is a crucial test of 
one’s courage, and it has made me more of an artist, I do 
believe: Ach, Gott! what a great lot of training an artist 
requires, until he shows not the least sign of training. And to 
master the theory of composition a life-time is not enough... . 
But tell me, Fraulein, is it not because you are tired of that 
weary valley? And yet—if you only knew it, you are not 
humiliated ; one sees you transfigured. You are all the while up 
on the sublime heights.” 

He had purposely gone on talking, in order that she might 
have space to recover herself, and his motive had given him 
additional fluency. 

“It is not that,” she said, with an effort, and liftingjher face, 
all flushed and tear-stained. “ Last night I could not sleep, I felt 
so ill and depressed. The voices at lunch were almost more 
than I could bear. _My head is on fire, and yet I shiver with 
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cold. If it should be a fever—oh, what shall I do here, quite 
alone ?” 

She was no longer brave and self-reliant. She looked and 
spoke like a frightened child. 

“ Bewahre !” he said, forming at once a swift but just con- 
clusion. “You need not be alarmed, it is only an attack of /a 
gvippe. 1 have had it myself, and know well the symptoms. 
What you have to do—well, you must go to bed directly, and 
take hot douzllon. Don’t let your spirits go down, and ina few 
days the worst will be over.” 

“But I can’t go to bed,” she objected hopelessly. “What 
would Mrs. Markham say ?” 

“Whatever she may say makes no matter. Madame Favart 
shall tell her how it is, and then she will send for the doctor. 
Now you must promise to do as I advise you, and nurse your- 
self strong again. If not for your own sake,” he added, seeing 
that she still hesitated—“doch, you will do it to please me. 
Nicht wahr?” 

There was that in his voice, which caused her to realize in a 
tenfold degree, the accumulated misery and emptiness of her 
life, so heroically endured until now. His kind words came to 
her, like a shower of rain falling on a parched and thirsty land, 
after a prolonged drought. 

She turned her brown eyes upon him, with a look of pathetic 
wonderment in them that he never forgot. Then, as illness and 
prostration gained the mastery over her, despite all her efforts for 
self-control, she burst into a fresh access of hysterical weeping. 

The next moment, von Ritter found himself alone. 

“You poor, sweet, little Vez/chen,’ he murmured, in tones of 
passionate tenderness, “you have not the faintest notion how 
much you require someone to besorry for you. But though you 
go willingly all day long to the stake, yet I cannot save you from 
the silent martyrdom.” 

* * * * * * * 

Three weeks passed away before the English doctor would 
permit Miss Ullathorne to quit her room. 

When at last, on a certain evening, she came down, weak and 
trembling, to the table-d@’héte, she listened in vain for the sound 
of a deep, masculine voice, with its slightly-accentuated foreign 
accent, 
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Her timid glance down the table was intercepted by Miss 
Jimmie Lett, who had returned to her old seat, and who gave her 
a friendly nod. 

The dull, aching pain in Violet’s heart grew duller and heavier 
as she responded. Strangely enough, she had never regarded 
von Ritter in the light of a possible lover. Rather, she thought 
of him as a heaven-born genius, a Sonderling, as he had called 
himself, for whom love and marriage were things apart. Neverthe- 
less, she had felt as if there existed between them some intangible 
yet unquestionable affinity, which could not easily be dissolved. 
And now, he was gone, gone without a single word ! 

Suddenly, a languid, faint feeling overpowered her, and much 
as she was set against solid food of any kind, compelled her to 
try and eat. 

“You were hardly strong enough to come downstairs this 
evening, my dear. Now you must not refuse to take a glass of 
this good old Burgundy ; it is just what is wanted to build you 
up.” 

Lady Holiday’s dear, wizened old face beamed upon her, and, 
as her weakness was great, she felt proportionately grateful. 

But Mrs. Markham eyed such a: delicate attention with 
marked dissatisfaction written on her high, square brow. 

“ Had it not been for that old woman of a doctor, Miss Ulla- 
thorne would have been out of her room at least a week ago,” 
she began, in a portentous voice. “How can anyone recover 
from an illness, shut up within four walls and without a breath 
of fresh air? I ask you that.” 

Whereupon Lady Holiday, who had not understood a syllable, 
shook her head with feverish denial, instinctively divining the 
inimical nature of what had been said. 

How dull and listless every one seemed, to be sure! All the 
smart gowns had been laid aside. Flowers no longer decked 
the bosoms of the middle-aged maids. The incentive to shine 
was quenched, for the musician, together with the life and zest 
which his presence had imparted, was no longer in their midst. 

Miss Wetherby had also departed, and in her place was a 
lady of elephantine proportions, who had an objectionable habit of 
sniffing, and another of scattering her bread-crumbs in every 
possible direction. 

“Well, in my opinion, to have come down a day sooner would 
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have been to commit a most unpardonable action,” she interposed, 
turbulently. “ You’re quite sure there is no further fear of in- 
fection ?” edging away from Violet, as she spoke. 

But here Mrs. Markham turned and confronted her, with no 
end of indignant protest in her face and action. 

“Do you imagine for a moment, Miss Todd, that if there 
were the slightest fear of infection, you would see me occupying 
this particular seat ?” 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to inform the reader that her 
interrogation evoked no reply. 

When Liza brought her a cup of dJouzllon on the same evening, 
Miss Ullathorne enquired of her if it were long since the 
German had departed. 

“The allerliebstey Herr von Ritter went away the day before 
yesterday, mezx Frduleizn. Often he asked after you. And see 
—he left this packet for you, and I forgot to give it until now. 
Herrgott ! was fiir ein Geddéchtniss! But you will pardon me, 
liebes Fraulein ; it is the Hezmweh, that makes one all heart and 
no head.” 

So saying, she deposited on the table a neat brown paper 
parcel, while her looks betrayed a reluctant curiosity as to its 
contents. 

“Thank you. The Hezmgang will soon be here, nicht wahr ?” 
asked Violet, in German, pale and agitated, owing to the sudden 
revulsion of feeling which she experienced. 

“Ach, jah! Every hour brings it nearer, Fraulein. Already, 
Anna and I—we taste the snow air from the mountains, and 
that gives me fresh life. Gute nacht, mein Friulein. Siisse 
Traume! Ah, she will soon be a Verodte, like myself,” murmured 
Liza, in her melancholy Swiss patois, as she hurried away, and 
a pleased smile played about her mouth. 

So soon as she found herself alone, Violet undid the string and 
opened out the parcel. 

It contained a box of Winsor and Newton’s water-colours, a 
block of prepared paper, brushes, pencils, and other small items, 
which make up the complement of drawing materials. 

Von Ritter had enclosed his card, and beneath his name, he 
had written in pencil, “ Gute Besserung !” 

So he had remembered her, after all ! 

Was it a sense of loss or a sense of gain, that caused her tears 
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to flow so fast? Yet only too vividly did she realize that this 
phase of her life—her brief spell of happiness—was over. And 
what remained to her, to prove that it was anything more than 
a dream? The memory of the magic contained in a look, or in 
a word, and—a box of water-colour paints. 

On the following day, when the girl was taking her first 
outing in the garden, she was joined by the youngest Miss Lett. 

“ Why, we are as pale as a lily,” remarked the latter, not un- 
kindly. “There, you take my arm, and we will toddle together. 
You'll be surprised to hear the news—at least, mother was, or 
pretended to be; but she is off her head with delight, now that 
she has discounted the event. Well, Johnnie is engaged. Oh, 
dear me, Miss Ullathorne, whatever you do, please don't suggest 
Major Brown. That would be too dreadful of you. Come, I'll 
relieve your anxiety. It it someone in England, awfully nice— 
but of course, he has means as well. We are neither of us the 
sort of girls to make penniless matches. He has been hanging 
on for more than a year, but I suppose the proverbial ‘ Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder’ has brought him to the point. 
And Johnnie is like a new creature ever since the letter arrived. 
Oh, yes, I'll give her your congratulations with pleasure. Yes, 
we start for England on Tuesday next. The pension gets 
emptier every day. Our German prince went off two days ago, 
without a word, if you please. Wasn’t it very grumpy of him, 
to refuse to play for us? Of course, he is poverty-struck, which 
accounts for his pride and reserve. Now if he had only given a 
concert, I shouldn’t have minded a bit going round with the 
plate. Oh, of course, I’m only joking. Seriously though, you 
can’t imagine how surprised he was, when Johnnie happened to 
mention that you were distantly related to Mrs. Markham. I 
told him how she worries you to death, and ‘what a mistaken 
sense of duty you have—more especially when all her pelf is 
bequeathed to the hospitals. But you are quite right in 
supposing that no stranger would put up with it.” 

“T feel a little tired,” faltered Violet, who was overwhelmed 
by the flow of words. “Will you excuse me, if I go indoors?” 

“Oh, certainly, you’ve had enough for the first time. And 
besides, the wind is rising. This is the third day of mzstral—le 
vent de mer, which, the natives say, brings fine weather. But 
look at the dust, faugh! Ah, here comes that odious old maid 
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who expects so much for her money. I'll ask her if she has 
made it up yet with Miss Dacre. What, haven’t you heard?” 
in a comical aside to Violet. “Why, they absolutely quarrelled 
about von Ritter.” 

* * * * * * * 

Five years later, and the first of a series of classical concerts 
was about to be given in the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. 

Conspicuous among the fashionable portion of the audience 
was a stern, hawk-featured lady, who, though not in the least 
musical, like many of her kind, would on no account have 
missed the musical treat which had been provided on this 
occasion. 

By her side sat Violet Ullathorne, of aspect more patient and 
serene than ever, but with the soul-hunger looking out of her 
deep hazel eyes. 

The concert opened with Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. The 
orchestra had already assembled in readiness, and the conductor 
was taking his place at the estrade. 

Now the violinist walked leisurely to the front, and after 
courteously acknowledging the acclamations which greeted his 
appearance, calmly shouldered his violin. 

He drew his bow across the strings, and it did not take long 
to discover that here was a great virtuoso. 

His performance was refined and delicate, yet full of passion 
and pathos—a pure, sympathetic, and finished interpretation of 
the great master, in which he was admirably supported by the 
orchestra. 

Not until the second movement was well advanced, did there 
come a pause for the violinist. Then, after throwing a hasty 
glance at the sea of human faces, all turned towards him, his 
eyes travelled slowly along the front row of stalls, as if in search 
of some one whom he knew. 

Suddenly a light leaped into them. His attention was 
arrested, and a look of recognition flashed across his counte- 
nance, which became radiant and illuminated. 

A moment later, and his instrument again engrossed all his 
attention. 

Ever since he stepped on the platform, Violet’s heart and 
brain had been in a whirl of emotion. 

“Surely I know that man’s face,” she heard Mrs, Markham’s 
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bass voice, which penetrated the music. “Come, Violet, why 
don’t you tell me who he is ?” 

“We met him at the Pension des Palmiers, on the Riviera,” 
the girl was forced to reply, in high-pitched tones, which quivered 
in spite of herself. 

After this she closed her eyes, and tried to collect her thoughts, 
but found it impossible to realise the situation. Not until after 
he had looked at her, and recognized her, did her agitation all 
at once give place to a sense of welcome tranquillity ; so that, 
when he recommenced playing, she felt strangely comforted, as 
she had never hoped to feel again on earth. 

It was well, she thought, that his genius should enrich the 
world. But she little guessed how it was to her alone that the 
world owed its debt of gratitude. As soon would she have 
dreamed that the sun should forsake its orbit for the sake of 
the moon. 

The concert drew to a close, and at the conclusion of the last 
piece, in which he took a part, von Ritter was repeatedly 
recalled. The applause waxing more and more rapturous, each 
time that he returned to the platform, he was at length obliged 
to concede an encore to the enthusiastic public. 

And now it became evident that the artist indeed played cox 
amove. There was such a divine tenderness, such a wealth of 
meaning, such marvellous tone, in the sounds which he drew 
forth that many of his hearers, completely carried away, were 
moved to tears. 

Violet Ullathorne sat, with straining eyes and parted lips, 
rapt in the flood of dreamful melody. Her heart grew larger 
and larger as she listened, while he revealed to her its inmost 
depths, and until it seemed as if he played for her alone. 
Though the solo was not a long one, and the medium was that 
of simple wood and catgut, the wonderful story was told, and 
the three great mysterious realities—Life, Love and Immortality 
—grew clear before her. Not until then was it fully borne in 
upon her, that she loved him, with all the strength and fervour 
of one who has possessed her soul in patience throughout five 
long and weary years. 

Meanwhile a great wave of feeling seemed to roll over the 
audience, so that even the least emotional were surprised to find 
that their hearts melted within them. 
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“Do you know that thing he is playing ?” was the whispered 
question, circulated by the uninitiated ; while two or three 
musical celebrities who were present, when von Ritter had bowed 
and finally retired, expressed their warm approval and delight 
in no measured terms. 

And as Violet furtively wiped away her tears, the tumultuous 
plaudits that ensued found an echo deep down in her breast. 

The concert concluded with a selection performed by the band, 
to which but scanty attention was paid. After this, the throng 
surged out, and the hum of voices began, the German’s name 
being in everyone’s mouth. 

When the worst of the crush was over, the stately Mrs. 
Markham rose from her seat, and, with, Violet’s aid, was invested 
in her velvet and sables, The month was May, but that year 
was marked by a cold spring. 

“That foreigner plays very nicely,” she deigned to remark, 
when they found themselves in the principal entrance. “Dear 
me, why don’t the people move on? We ought to have re- 
mained sitting a little longer. I never could endure a crowd. 
Here, Violet, will you give me your arm? Well, I never heard 
of such a thing in my life. Ifsheisnot . . . Oh, yes,very 
pleased to see you again, I am sure, Herr von Ritter. And 
what was that pleasing piece you gave us as an encore?” she 
enquired, graciously. 

The violinist, who had been waiting about for the last half- 
hour, in the hope of meeting Violet, regarded the lady with un- 
bending frigidity. 

“It it called ‘Simpatica,” he said simply, “and I have 
dedicated it to your niece—if she will permit.” 

He held his hat in his hand, and his gaze of ardent worship 
was fixed upon the girl, whose eyes were lowered, and whose 
usually pale face glowed, until it resembled the heart of a rose. 

“Miss Ullathorne will have no objection, I dare say,” replied 
Violet’s persecutor, with a placid smile. “And now, Herr von 
Ritter, we are such old friends, you know, I am sure you will 
favour us at our ‘At Home’ next week. Here is my card—and, 
of course, you will bring your violin ? ” 

“That will depend,” he answered, with an assumption of 
dignified severity, taking, however, eager possession of the card. 

“Can I call your carriage?” he asked, turning to Violet with 
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his most genial smile. “No—then I will not keep you any longer. 
But you will hear from me very soon.” 

And somewhat to Mrs. Markham’s vexation, who was secretly 
gratified to be seen talking to the lion of the hour, he quickly 
disappeared. 

On the following morning Violet received a letter, which was 
to her as an unheard-of message from another world. After 
its perusal, she sank down upon her knees, and there she con- 
tinued, touched, uplifted, and revivified—and Mrs. Markham’s 
bell might ring, and ring, in vain. 


* * * * * * * 

Herr von Ritter and his wife travel hither and thither, through 
the world, in order to fulfil his many musical engagements. And 
it gives these married lovers a still deeper happiness, to know 
that while he has won an imperishable fame, he is also able to 
impart a priceless joy. 
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